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ALL THE WAY/ 


beam entry 


drift correction 


beam bracketing 
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landing approach 





range flying 


Pioneer* PB-10 Automatic Pilot and Flight Path Control 


Airline operation takes a significant step forward 
with the use of the PB-10 Automatic Pilot with 
Flight Path Control. Unerring automatic range 
flight all the way, with automatic landing 
approach at destination, makes an actuality of 
every airline’s fondest dream. Using established 
C.A.A, instrument landing system beams, the 


Control flies the airplane on smooth, sure flight 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


Kelipse-Pioneer ~—=- 


over the VHF range, or down the glide path for an 


accurate approach right to the runway. The 
PB-10’s action is gentle, but precise—as Flight 
Path Control compensates for drift to keep the 
plane in the exact center of the beam. Investigate 
the Pioneer PB-10 Automatic Pilot with Flight 
Path Control—it holds the answers to many of 


your airline problems! *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





AVIATION CORPORATION 

















ow to travel 





3,000 miles a week 


... And hh Wf 





“In Detroit recently,” says Mr. Laux, “my business 
finished, I offered a friend a ride back to New York 
in Sports Afield’s 4-place Bonanza. But he had other 
plans. | took off at 2:30 p.m. and reached my 
country club near New York at 6. Just to needle 
my friend, I phoned him in Detroit where he was 
still waiting—with a night’s travel ahead! 


by David N. Laux, Vice President 
Sports Afield Magazine 
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“This is just one example of the speed and mobility 
our Bonanza gives our top men. Distance had kept 
us from making trips. Now Chicago and even fhe 
coast are near with this fast, comfortable plane. 
We're averaging better than 3,000 miles a week in it. 
because it cuts the waste out of travel time, we do a 


week’s work in two days”! 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring BEECHCRAFT 


an informative brochure on 
American Business.” Write 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


"The Air Fleet of 

today to Beech 

Kansas, U. S. A. ONANZA 
MOOEL 


BUSINESS Top speed, 184 mph 


Cruising speed, 172 mph 
Range, 750 miles 








l. YOU HAVE plenty of time and money to spend 
on flying as a hobby, then there are a number of good 
airplanes that you can enjoy. But if you want an air- 

? plane that pays its own way in utility and time 

Your personal-airplane dollar buys saved then your answer is a Swift 125. 

The Swift 125 is the only all-metal, low-wing, cross- 
country airplane that sells for less than $6,000. Almost 
any pilot who knows the Swift 125 will tell you it is safe 
and easy to fly ... as well as thrifty to 


own. Flying costs are low. Maintenance 

you invest in a is economical. Easily replaceable metal 
wing tips and wing sections cut down 
repair bills. 


Fly the new Swift 125 at your Dealer's and see for 
yourself what a lot more airplane you get for your 
money. Write today for name and address of the 
Swift Dealer near your home. 


Standard 125 H.P., F.A.F. Dallas, Texas 
Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs 
about $500 extra. Immediate delivery 


proven big-plane features when 








Hydraulic Flaps 

400 Mile Range 
Navigation Lights 

Metal Top Canopy 
Steerable Tail Wheel 
All-metal Construction 
48 mph Landing Speed 
1000 fpm Rate of Climb 
eee ee ee ee 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


Self Starter and Generator 


Lighted Compass (deluxe models) TEXAS ENGINEERING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 6191S e DALLAS, TEXAS 





Two-way GE Radio (deluxe models) 


Aeromatic ® Propeller (deluxe models) 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Blidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 









WELCOME /} 


We liked this story. 


town at an 


\ t¢ i OW Sat un 
liar airport, ready for the worst 

\ etore he got oft the runway 
tre 1 t was at work wiping off the 
shield and the lrops of oil from the 
ing. Next, the grease monkey asked 
ere Was anything he co ild do tor our 

triend and he asked it chee 
When our friend asked about hotel ac 


odations, it turned out that the au 


operator had a standing arrangement 


1's best horel, where a good 


ailable. Transportation to 


was also provided, and reasonably 


lay, our pilot friend found his 

on the line,”’ serviced and ready 
nted time 

le we is way, loudly praising the 

id (and shrewd!) service policies of 

rport operator and has been 

r SO ever ice, a fact which hasn't 


airport s business any! 


We told vou } 


we liked this story 


e€ airport operator is © ot 


r Gulf Ds eTS 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


Did we ever mention how many of the 
Gulf gang hold pilot's licenses 

There are 19 of them in our Aviatio 
Sales Department alone, running fron 


student permits to multi engine ratings! 
Now Alchlor 


Process is an extra retining step which 


when we tell you the 


takes extra impurities out of Gulfpride 
Oil we're depending upon our research 
men and lubrication engineers for infor 


mation 


But when we tell you that Gulfpride 
Oil gives extra lubrication 


and 


helps ret 
the most smoothest horsepower out 


of your engine, we're depending on the 





of ourselves an the 


C Xperience 
the Gulf fliers who log thousands of hours 
every year 

The heck with our experience, though 


Get your own experience with Gulf 


pride Oil and you'll see what we meat 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


We're still waiting for enough mail 
show clearly whether y« wish to co 
tinue the LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT 
or want to switch to something like 
FAVORITE FLYING GRIPES, or what 
have you 

Meanwhile. we're going to make a few 


j } 1] 
nore Perch Pilots, as follow 





Jack H. Carroll, Nogal, N.M., gets the 
irst commission as Perch Pilot (bottom 


rung) because 


‘Between the first flight in 1903 and the 
fastest flight in 1946 air speed has in- 
creased only 14 miles per hour per vear!"’ 





And here's one from Ed Kabel, Col 
lege Point, N.Y 
“Though it weighs nearly twice as 


much as a B-29, a B-36A can operate 
from any B-29 runway!" 


Bless us. if we haven't got another gal 
our select society of erudite hangar 
IicTS Kay Menges Hackensack N ] 
adds the Perch Pilot rating to her ticket 


‘*The first airborne letter in the U.S 
was written by Pres. Washington in 
1793, carried aloft in a balloon from the 
Philadelphia Prison Yard.”’ 

Well don C ji 


Send us a Little Known Fact or a sug 


ist sit there! 


, 
gestion on what you'd like this 


repart 


ent to become 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





WHEN A MAGNETO CHECK | 
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Including MODERN AIRPORTS 


COVER: Joseff, well-known jewelry designer, and his family board- 

ng their Bonanza at Pacific Airmotive's new facility for private 

fliers, Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank. Auto space and sign go 
with each airplane space. 

Eddie Hoff Photo.) 
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Significant Trends in the News 


GI Program Threatened 


The movement to eliminate GI flight 
training gained momentum last month, 
what with officials in the Veterans 
Administration testifying against the 
program. Flight contractors can ex- 
pect a stiff fight between now and 
June, when fate of the program will 
be decided by congressional appropria- 
tions. Whether trade associations, 
flight contractors and veteran groups 
can stave off annihilation is prob- 
lematical. 


Security a la Maginot 


Favorable and enthusiastic general 
press reception of the President’s Ain 
Policy Commission Report entitled 
“Survival In The Air Age” (see “Half 
Baked Air Policy,” page 20) may 
boomerang against early reconstruc 
tion of U. S. air power since it is creat 
ing a false sense of security in the 
public mind. Military aviation spokes- 
men and big industry officials can well 
worry over public reaction which con- 
siders Commission’s recommendations 
practically assured. Fact is that the 
rough row to hoe is just coming up 
in Congress. 


Bonanza Price Boosted 


A new list price of $9,445 (FAF, 
Wichita) has been announced by Beech 
Aircraft Corp., for its 4-place Bo- 
nanza, starting with airplane No. 
1,501. The $500 increase in price is 
due, according to the factory, to higher 
costs of purchased materials. 


Flight Test for Twin 


Flight tests are expected to start 
in March for the Aero Design and En- 
gineering Corporation’s  5-7-place 
Commander, grossing about 4,200 lbs., 
powered by two Lycoming 190’s, and 
intended to sell for $30,000 or less. Ted 
Smith, formerly with Douglas Air 
craft Co., is president of the Culve 
City, Calif., firm and designer of the 
high-wing, all-metal, tricycle twin. 


Lightplane Auto Pilot 


Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
are experimenting with a 35-lb. auto- 
matic “Gyropilot” in a Stinson Voy- 
ager, expecting it to be applicable to 
lightplanes as well as military air- 
craft and guided missiles. Improved 
from the war-developed tank gun 
stabilizer, its three electric gyros are 
fixed to the plane, instead of main 
taining a set position as the plane 
moves, and assertedly cannot tumble 
or lose control even throughout loops 
or rolls. A small knob is turned for 
coordinated banked turns, pushed o1 
pulled for glide or climb. 
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tox 750 (1901 McKinney Ave.), Dallas 1, Texas. 
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Mr. Bert L. Wise, owner of Ellis County Airport, 
Waxahachie, Texas, and operator of C.A.A. approved 
flying school and crop dusting service, with one of 
his planes now using SKY RANGER Aviation Oil. 


REDUCTION 
IN MAINTENANCE 


Longer periods between overhauls 


WITH 





Be. highly re 
s rat Oil for 

pi ict to hard usa 

GS using SKY RANG Says Mr. Ww 
° 'Ogram and 






Or the ste no 
; Past ; rs, ur 
NOticed o a iNce tha} “a have bee 
on 8 . 10 
5 | - Th; between 


IS is the act 
Many flying 2! &xPerie 
AVIATION OIL pits —s schoo/ Operators omy One of 
—says BERT L. WISE 
Ellis County Airport 


ext 
Waxahachie, Texas Aviation A his improved 
types of | x S'VINg to al 
S Nar engines. Try 
FLIGHT TESTED FOR YOUR PROTECTION ! in your ciek Aviation 


SKY RANGER Aviation Oil is a premium quality oil, de 
veloped and refined specifically for aircraft engines. More 











efficient lubrication for your engine is PROVED by thousands 
of hours of flight tests in many types of planes. SKY RANG 
ER pays you well in safety and smooth flying, and saves you ite 
money by reducing maintenance and overhaul! costs VOUT ve u 
AVIA 
REFINED FROM 
PENNSYLVANIAN GEOLOGICAL AGE CRUDE 
OILS FOUND IN THE FIELDS OF PREMIER OIL REFG. CO... 
RANGER, TEXAS sare nat 





OIL REFINING CO. of TEXAS Bry 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
FEBRUARY, 1948 5 
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ist Septe mbe: 


racers made thei 


, 
the othe 
eland 

1 
(levelar 


bre 


4 \ 


Vners 


nost ene 


ponso 


Nationals in Sep 
ped that 
cubic inch d 
be held between 
ind ices. If re 
1 bD irranged 
1a el p tar more 
present mpetus 
lly with a tot 
Th midget 

uild and not 


Ippo 


rt 


jin W 


nin 


id 


su 


SIL 


) 
| 


Mi im! 


ourag 


money 


( 


ishine 


too economical to haul iround 
country. For example, Art Chester and 
Fish Salmon hauled their ships all the 
way from Los Angeles to Miami. Theit 


winnings may or may not have covered 


their expenses. They frankly admit 
they went for the sport and not for 
the money 

The sport needs about four races 
1 year similar to the Goodyear and 
Continental events for a_ total of 
$100,000 in prize money. If addi 


tional sponsors can not be found, the 


prize money will have to come trom 


vate receipts, as all of it must, eventu 
The outlook is for midget 1 


illy AC 


ing urplane construction and purses 


» reach $500,000 proportions during 
1948 


ceived 


, 
what with Goodyear having re 


over 80 requests for revised 


1948 specifications. So midget racing, 
in its first postwar year, is developing 
1s rapidly as can be expected. No doubt 


far sighted aviation concerns 


otnel 
1 


ill foll ‘ndable e | 
will Tollow the Ccommendabie example 


ot Goodye il and ( ontinental, whose 


1 1 
raith in this interesting phase of aero 


nautical endeavor ilready has been 


justihed from the standpoint of in 


teresting technical design, 


improv e 


ments and experiments manifested in 


ices at Cleveland and Miami 


tne 


sored flight training similar to the 
CPT and WTS programs, SoutH 
ERN FuiicuHr has recognized the 
many Weaknesses ind malpractices 
within the GI program. Nevertheless, 
we believe that the spirit of the GI 
Bill of Rights would not be followed 


rf a veteran wer! permitted to study 


¢ 
™ } | | . 

photography, inthropology, hair dress 
} 


1 r ' 
or animal husbandry and not be 


| 
icarn 


1g 


, 
permitted to how to fly. 


lt GI flight 


June, which it 


training 1s eliminated 


ext might be in view 
ft growing pressures on Capitol Hill, 


on small fixed-base 


1] { 
. t 


48 st 


tne eftect opera 


W ill be cata 


ites 


the 


strophic. Organizations serving this 
phase of domestic aviation should wast 
no time finding out what veteran o1 
ganizations have to say about the mat 
ter and whether or not their support 
for continuance of the program can bx 
enlisted. Otherwise, GI flight training 


after June will be a dead duck. 
EXIT MR. WRIGHT 


aviation agency. At this writing there 
the ( ivil Acro 
AB resigna 


tion on President Truman’s desk 


nave to a 


ATTERS 


sorry 


come 


pass in oOul Federal 


are two vacancies on 
nautics Board, another ¢ 
with 
membe: 
to run for public ofhce. Th 
offered up Kuter’ 
one of the vacancies but his 
name was withdrawn when the Senatc 


balked. 


competent 


the possibility of a fourth 
resigning 


President General 


name tor 


There’s a mad scramble for 


candidates with politica 
backing for the three Vacancies, 

Even more depressing than disrup 
of the Civil Board 
is the announcement that T. P. Wright, 
CAA Administrator, has handed Pres: 
dent Truman his resignation effective 
March 1. It fat 


to find someone to take his place than 
to fill CAB 


tion Aeronautics 


will be more difhcult 


it will be three or tou! 


vacancies down the hall. 
Ted Wright has all of the qualif 


cations for the ofhce he is leaving 


except one—he isn’t a politician. SO 


long as civil aviation’s apron strings 
are tied to the Commerce Department 


maybe that’s what it takes—a politi 


cian first and a competent, well-in 
formed administrator second. If that 
isn’t a sad commentary on the Federal 
government’s direction of civil avia 
tion! But there isn't iny other way 
to figure it. 

In the first place he can’t aftord 


the job financially. For a long time it’s 
been generally recognized that he r 
mained at the post under extreme pe: 
sonal sacrifice, financial and otherwis: 


The pitiful salary and the doubtfu 


emoluments of the office can’t begin 
to make up for the responsibilities and 
obligations the job automatically car 
ries with it. 

In the second place Mr. Wright’ 
position as CAA Administ: 


(Continued on pag 


itor is un 
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WE’RE PROUD TO OFFER YOU 
THE 1948 MODEL RYAN NAVION 





IT’S HERE the 1948 Model 
Ryan Navion! Check it from 





every angle, it’s the finest, most practical de- 
sign ever produced in a personal plane. Speed 

th satety...power with ease of flying...rug- 
red, all-metal durability with roomy comfort 


ire all combined in this high-utility plane 






Say WE INVITE YOU to try the 
4-place, 150 mph 1948 Navion 
It’s the plane that’s been Ryan- 
refined to matchless perfection constantly 
mproved by tens of thousands of hours of 
actual performance under a// conditions. It's 


> 
4 


the plane that requires only 335 feet to land 


560 feet to take off. Its the plane that 
can be converted in minutes to fly 645 Ibs. of 


bulky cargo in 55 cubic feet of space. 











RYAN AERONAUTICAL CO. 





1. 


3. 


6. 


1 phone call or a note on vour 
letterhead is all that’s neces 
sary to get a free demonstra- 
tion. Orders filled in sequence, 


ACT NOW for early delivery. 








NEW FEATURES FOR ‘48 


BEAUTIFUL HIGH GLOSS ENAMEL FINISH. Standard mod- 
els now delivered in your choice of four strikingly attractive 


colors and trims 


NEW INTERIOR STYLING. More comfort and convenience 
than ever before. 
IMPROVED DRAFT-FREE VENTILATION. Greater air circula- 


tion and better temperature control with correct diffusion. 


PERFECTED SOUND INSULATION assures Maximum com- 
fort and enables you to talk in a normal voice or listen to 


your favorite broadcasts from optional dome speaker. 


COMPLETELY NEW FUEL SYSTEM incorporating a reserve 
auxiliary electric fuel pump gives greater reliability and 


safety under al/ conditions 


FURTHER MECHANICAL REFINEMENTS result in better 
performance from airplane, engine and propeller ...mean 


more safety ...lower maintenance 





RANGE INCREASED 50% with the addition of 20-gallon 


juxiliary tank... optional equipment 





Announces the appointment of Ryan Navion Distributors 


PAGE AVIATION SERVICE 


CLARENCE E. PAGE, President 


Box 535, Municipal Airport, Hangar 3, Oklahoma City * Phone 6-4458-59 


GENERAL AERONAUTICS, INC. 


LESLIE H. BOWMAN, President 


Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas * Phone Day 6-2015 — Night 6-7038 


LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT 


W. M. EBERHART, President 


Box 1428, Municipal Airport, Baton Rouge, Lovisiana * Phone 3-5512 


. 7 new 
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By RYAN 
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Better 
Fishing 
by Alr 


HE first blue Norther had 
already hit; cold weather 


was a week old; prospects for the first 





snow were good. It all added up to 
excuse enough for a flight to the South. 
But our main reason was that we had 
wanted to try the fishing at La Pesca, 
Mexico. We had planned it care- 
fully — friends going 
with us and our flight party would 
be composed of three airplanes. Since 
| had been the chief persuader and 


some were 


since my little Luscombe 65 (we sold 
the 85 in Panama on our last trip 
South of the Border) was a shade 
slower, my role 
guide. So we—the Luscombe and I— 
took off a day ahead; Charley Orr, 
Skyline Airport co-owner, and John 
would leave the following 


would be that of 


I easenby 
morning in two Stinson Voyagers, each 
with two passengers. 

We were going to meet in Browns- 
ville, where my task was to get every- 
thing ready Mexican Customs 
for a hurry-up clearance. But my 
getaway had been delayed by business. 
It was 2 p. m. before we left Dallas 


with 


and darkness caught us at Victoria, 
Texas, where we put the Luscombe in 
on a big, but abandoned, Army ai 
port. Nobody was around, so we just 
rolled the Luscombe in a hangar for a 
free night’s storage, and thumbed a ride 
down the highway to town. But an 
early start with daylight went sour 
when an overcast kept sagging lower 
and lower until we were clipping the 
trees on the King Ranch. So we did the 
old 180 and wound up at Kingsville in 
time for an early lunch and a nap 
on the Post Office grass. Suddenly we 
awoke to the noise of a couple of 
\irplanes in time to sce they were the 
two Voyagers we were supposed to 
meet in Brownsville. A taxi took us 
to the field and we took off behind 


Surf casting on Mexican beaches usually 

is fruitful, but this time (top) it wasn’t. 

Avalino, one of our guides, explains all 

about a Stinson to a Mexican soldier 

(center). All set for a tiger hunt (below), 

we failed to jump one but are going back 
for a try. 
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By SQUIRE HASKINS 


Photos by the Author 


them, arriving at Maynard Penick’s 
hangar at Brownsville an hour after 
they had landed. 

Formation flying was decided on for 
the flight across the border to our 
destination, 140 miles South of the 
Rio Grande. The afternoon was well 
long when we leveled off the Lus- 
combe for cruise and picked up the 
two throttled-back V oyagers, one on 
each wing. Flying along the beach 
took our mind off everything but fish- 
ing and during the day-dreaming one 
of the Stinsons dropped back and out 
of sight. Eighth Pass (SOUTHERN 
FLIGHT, December, 1947) was 
handy, so we signaled the other Voy 
iger and landed on the sand. It was 
Charley Orr who was behind some- 
where, but he came in shortly and 
decided, after tinkering with the en- 
gine, to return to Brownsville for a 
thorough check. It turned out to be 
1 fouled spark plug and Charley joined 
us the next day. 

All this time the sun was on the 
wane. It was golden when we took 
off from 8th Pass, leaving only thirty 
minutes to reach La Pesca and find its 
wilderness strip in the half-light. But 
La Pesca is on the banks of the Soto 
la Marina River, a big one whose 
silvery course against the jungle can 
be seen for many miles. A platoon ot 
Mexican soldiers, who are stationed 
there, met us on the 3,500-ft. uirstrip 
when we landed—all eight of ’em. 
They would guard our planes. Here 
we were 140 miles from the nearest 


2. 
telephone, 60 from pavement. Here 
' , 
was native fishing and hunting terri 
.3 ; ' 
tory seldom touched by sportsmen or 


commerce il operators, nere Was every 


Up at dawn, we started in three boats 
(top). Our catch a few hours later was 
taken ashore for the cook (center). That 
night we ate our heads off (bottom) 
Aerial below shows camp (circle) in re- 
lation to strip. Left to right around the 
table at right are Earl Crater, Ken Foree, 
Gene Belk, Elmer Hammond, Homer Bry- 
son, Charley Orr, Jack Krecek and Long 
John Leasenby 

















































































































thing we had longed tor since first 
landing there, in a hurry to get to 
Mexico City, a year earlier. We had 
since re-visited the strip and had talked 
with Buffalo Bill Kennedy, an ex 
Texan who operates a 200,000-acre¢ 
ranch named “El! Chamal.” To attract 
flying sportsmen, Buffalo had recently 
built a guest house, ‘¢ lub Pesca,” and 
engaged J. Homer Bryson, another ex 
Texan, to manage it. We were wel 
comed as one of the first flight parties 
of visitors 
It was fish we were after, fish from 
both salt water and fresh. And if 
conditions were right—tiger and lion 
hunting, with quail and duck shooting 
thrown in for good measure. All this 
is the fare oftered by Club Pesca, 
potentially one of North America’s 
greatest spots for the flying sportsman. 
Fish from the Gulf of Mexico—from 
brute tarpon to choice trout—feed on 
smaller fry washed into the Gulf by 
the river. From our Luscombe we saw 
the shark population was tremendous; 
we even spotted a giant manta, a huge 
| 
i 


Tr 
oOoOKS sO much like a flving 


ray that 
wing design tor a Buck Rogers air 
plane. But we were more interested 
in light tackle stuff—bull reds, trout, 
‘ 
a 


ae 





pike, skipjack and such, something 
fast and furious from a skiff in shallow 
water rather than deep water behe 
moths. Once satisfied with that, we 
would go up river for black bass, 
which match Florida’s best. 

Avalino, our chief Mexican guide, 
had us out of bed before daylight and 
we piled into three boats with out 
board motors. Muddy water from high 
winds had fouled things in the pass, 
and our yellow Batsell Killer lures got 
us nothing in the surf there. Finally 
a blue water tide rolled in and the 
pass, in the words of Ken Foree, art 
fully handling a 12-lb. line, exploded. 
It was the fighting skipjack that took 
our lures, one fisherman after another 
screaming as rods doubled and silver 
sides hurtled skyward. This was it; let 
the swivel chair yachtsmen have their 
tarpon, we had all the fight and fun 
we came for with his little brother, 
the 20-30-in. skipjack, 4 to 10 lbs. 
ot jumping dynamite. 


Wild Paradise 


Fresh water game was the target 
next morning as we putt putted up 
the big Soto into the wildest country 


we had ever ventured. Up ahead Mex 


El Teniente (lieutenant) inspected his soldiers every morning beside our Stinsons and 
Luscombe (above). We loaded the Voyagers to the hilt (below). 
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ican lions eased into the jungle at our 
approach; we later saw their tracks. 
Deer flitted to denser growth. ‘Watch 
that log!” cried a bug-eyed compan- 
ion. But logs don’t move through the 
water the way that one managed. A 
shotgun rang out behind us and the 
“log” dived, becoming an alligator 
which must have been six feet long, 
judging by the mud he kicked up to 
smokescreen his getaway. 

A few yards farther and our trolling 
lines made their first strike as Earl 
Crater’s little steel rod doubled. We 
were still in salt water and wonder- 
ment over the *gator’s presence Was 
dismissed as Crater’s ten-pounder stood 
on its tail and snaked ever upward in 
a futile effort to shake the hook. Skill 
was at both ends of that line, though, 
and the reel proved superior. After 
minutes of sweating, the pike was 
boated. This was eating fish of the 
best order and soon we had a hundred 
pounds or so for Club Pesca’s grinning 
cook. Why continue up river for black 
bass with all Soto’s big pike fighting 
for our lures? Later, maybe. 

Dinner was hardly finished when 
Host Bryson mentioned “teegree” — 
a native had spotted fresh tiger tracks 
at a nearby water fountain and we 
organized a hunt. The dogs and our 
Mexican guide took up the trail with 
lightning speed but all too soon it 
ended at a big tree, where the cat 
had slept briefly in a bed of vines atop 
a limb. Then we lost the trail. But 
we flushed a few quail and took them 
to the cocinero. A petered-out Norther 
brought ducks to the swamp behind 
the camp next morning and we got a 
fine bag of mallards to go with the 
quail for our dinner. It also sent bull 
reds up a creek channel and we fought 
them on light gear for an hour, com- 
ing out with sixty-two weighing 
from one to eight pounds each. 

All we needed now was to walk up 
on a tiger or lion or two. “Tomorrow, 
maybe?” asked Avalino. But no, our 
time was up. We'd have to hurry to 
clear Customs at Brownsville without 
off-hour penalties on the morrow. 
“You come back next month and we 
get those bass and teegre,” promised 
Avalino. “Next month, eet ces best.” 

With 180 Ibs. of dressed, iced fish 
in the Luscombe we took out ahead 
of the Stinsons. At Brownsville we 
shipped them by express to the folks. 
Flying sportsmen should make ar- 
rangements at Maynard Penick’s hangar 
in Brownsville for their trip. All you 
need is an airplane—you can’t reach 
Club Pesca any other way except by 
lengthy boat and even more lengthy 
and tortuous highway trips. If you get 
there before we do, tell Avalino we’re 
coming back—this time for tiger and 
black bass. * * * 
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By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


7s petroleum shortage, 
which caused cancellation 
of Gulf Oil’s annual aerocade to the 
Miami All American Air Maneuvers, 
plus bad weather and a short promo- 
tional budget, combined to knock hell 
out of attendance at one of the best 
ir shows ever staged in America. 

We had just about come to the con- 
clusion that the day for air shows had 





gone—good shows, that is—and we 
made the long trek to Miami last 
month for the sole purpose of keeping 
our eyes on the 190 cubic inch racing 
class, which Goodyear established at 
the Nationals in Cleveland last Sep- 
tember and which Continental Motors 
generously sponsored with a $10,000 
purse at Miami January 9-11. While 
the Continental Trophy Race justified 
he trip, the air show itself was more 
than worthwhile, what with a fast- 
moving number of brilliant and varied 
acts on a split second timing sched- 
ule—masterful handling traceable to 
ible General Manager Jiggs Huffman 
ind Operational Maestro Jess Bristow 

The Continental Trophy Race bore 
out the predictions made in this publi- 
cation following the Nationals that 
significant modifications and develop- 
ments would be showing up about the 
time Miami’s All American Maneuvers 
came around. Many of the boys simply 
didn’t have time to finish their racers 
for the Cleveland competition. 

For example, Bill Brennand qualified 
at Cleveland with 155.088 mph. in 
Steve Wittman’s “Buster.”” At Miami, 
Brennand qualified with 170.213 mph. 

(Continued on page 16) 


Turkish’ prop on Steve Wittman’'s Buster 
(top, with Pilot Bill Brennand) flexes for 
pitch-change with high rpms. It won Con- 
tinental Trophy with 166.47 mph. Herman 
(Fish) Salmon’s Little Toni (center), 
second with 158.533, has jet-thrust stacks, 
sawed-off prop and new canopy. Third- 
place Swee’ Pea and Art Chester (bot- 
tom), 145.65 mph., used vertical tail in- 
stead of V tail with which it took second 


at Cleveland last September. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos.) 
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Flight Through 
Icing Hazards 


By H. A. SHANKLIN 


I 1 pilot in winter did not 
fly in clouds, freezing rain 
ol through warm or cold fronts, he 
would never have to -worry about 
icing in flight. But since that is seldom 
practic il, a pilot contemplating cross- 
country flights must learn how to 
ivoid serious icing 

\ pilot must learn this himself be 
cause present-day forecasting of icing 
conditions leaves much to be desired. 
This is because meteorologists, at times, 
lack upper air weather data. But even 
if they have all the dope from radio- 
sonde and reports of pilots, the fore- 
casting is made difhcult because icing 
is a complicated process evidently hav- 
ing regular cycles of growth and dis- 
sipation somewhat similar to the 
thunderstorm. 

Another thing that makes icing the 
most erratic ot all meteorological 
phenomenon is the uneven amount of 
moisture in the air, and the fact that 
clouds are building up to degrees of 
supersaturation, and after saturation 
the air becomes stable by releasing 
excess moisture in the form of snow 
or rain. 

All this building and dissipating is 
responsible for conditions going from 
no-ice to moderate icing in the matter 
of minutes, and severe icing disappear- 
ing in a similarly short time. This is 
the reason flights pass within five or 
ten minutes of each other with one 
pilot reporting moderate icing while 
the other pilot reports no ice. 


On Your Own 


It’s no wonder that trained weather 
men, who can forecast the altitudes 
where icing is likely to occur, find it 
hard, nearly impossible, to forcast the 
rate of accumulation or the time of 
icing. Failure to be able to forecast 
the rate of accumulation or the time 
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of icing means that in no other weather 
set-up is a pilot more on his own than 
when flying in icing conditions. Be- 
cause of the peculiar behavior of icing, 
the pilot must be able to use intelligent 
snap judgment on encountering severe 
icing or suffer the consequences. 

The ability correctly to interpret the 
degree and severity of icing is most 
needed in the private pilot. This is be- 
cause the private pilot does not have 
the close ground-to-plane liaison that 
airline and military pilots have. Per- 
sonal planes do not have the elaborate 
and effective de-icing equipment—as 
a rule; and they do not have the alti- 
tude range of the heavier transports. 

Line pilots report to their ground 
stations or to other flights the exact 
degree of ice accumulation and the 
type of ice encountered. This gives 
the other pilots an inkling of just what 
to expect. But the private pilot once 
in flight can only gather his informa- 
tion from the range stations and snow 
static can and frequently does deny 
him even that bit of inadequate in- 
formation. 

So there is nothing left for the pri- 
vate pilot on a cross-country flight, 
after he has carefully briefed the 
weather man as to the possible location 
of icing, but to be very cagy and play 
it close to the chest. Hard and fast 
rules set down to cover all and any 
situations won't work. On the spot 
analysis must be made. 


The Nature of Ice 


Of course, it is obvious that any in- 
formation utilized to take the private 
pilot through icing dangers must be 
correct. 

Ice in clouds or an overcast is no 
problem to airmen; it’s the amount of 
water vapor present at below-freezing 
temperatures. Knowing that a rise of 


twenty degrees will double the amount 
of water vapor that the air can hold, 
it becomes apparent that a temperature 
of 25°F. is more dangerous, more con- 
ducive to a rapid rate of ice deposition 
than a temperature of 5° F. 

This is because water droplets de- 
crease in size with a decrease in temp- 
erature, and gradually turn to ice 
particles beginning at about 28°F. 
When the water droplets are small the 
not-too-dangerous rime ice will form 
on the plane. Rime ice is rendered 
somewhat impotent as to sticking abil- 
ity, compared to clear ice, because it 
has air pockets in it. This is why rime 
ice is usually whitish and granular. 

The main concern of a pilot is the 
rate and the amount of ice he is 
likely to encounter. You can’t find this 
out very well from the ground or a 
broad-beamed leather chair in some 
cozy dispatch office, for you’ve got to 
be up in it. From the cockpit a pilot 
can tell pretty well what he is about 
to meet in the way of ice by noting the 
air temperature gauge and understand- 
ing a few basic concepts as to the be- 
havior of air and water. 

The rate of ice deposition is directly 
dependent on the amount of liquid 
water a cloud contains at sub-freezing 
temperatures. Therefore, it is no sur- 
prise to learn that the heaviest icing 
occurs from 32°F. down to 15°F. 

The degree or type of icing is de- 
pendent on the size of the water drop- 
lets. Small water particles form rime 
ice; the larger drops form clear ice. 
The size of the water particles is de 
pendent on the stability and the temp- 
erature of the air. The warmer the air, 
the larger the droplets. And in turbu- 
lent conditions the vertical currents can 
support and carry to high, cold alti- 
tudes large drops of sub-cooled water. 
It is possible to come across clear ice 
in temperatures as low as 5°F. 

But, Wailing Willies to the contrary, 
never expect to meet water droplets in 
smooth air at such low temperatures. 
Merely remember that turbulence can 
carry large drops of water into low 
temperature ranges where normally 
small drops — rime ice — are logically 


to be expected. 
Where Danger Lurks 


Icing in clouds or an overcast can’t 
hold a candle to the most dangerous 
icing condition of them all—freezing 
rain. This has caught more than one 
pilot with his flaps down and spilled 
him before he could cross the fence 
and slap the runway. You cannot, re- 
gardless how extenuating the circum- 
stances, ever fly or attempt to land or 
take off during freezing rain. De-icers 
are impotent because the rain, freez- 
ing on contact over the entire ship, 
covers it with an icy cloak. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Here's latest photo of Mooney M-I, powered by copper-brazed Crosley engine, made 
last month. Cruise of 90 mph., over 400-mile range on 8 gals. of gas, and 300-lb. dispos- 
able load are claimed. A tricycle, it is of metal and wood construction. Span is 27 ft., 

length 18 ft., height 62 in. 


SHEET-METAL 
POWER PLANT 


(Ross-Pix Photo.) 


By TOM ASHLEY 


ORE details have been ob- 

M tained of a unique 25-hp. 
power plant, developed from airborne 
suxiliary generators used during the 
war by the Navy and adapted by Al 
Mooney of Wichita, Kansas, for his 
new 400-lb 


mental single-seater described in these 


(700 lbs. gross) experi 


columns last July. 

Called the “Cobra” by its manufac- 
turer, Crosley Motors Corp., because 
it is copper brazed, the engine attains 
extreme lightness in weight from its 
revolutionary welded and brazed sheet- 
metal construction. It has an installed 
weight of 98 lbs. in the Mooney air- 
plane, in which it is equipped with 
dual ignition. A 4-cylinder, in-line, 
water-cooled engine of 44-cu. in. dis- 
placement, it develops 25 hp., with a 
2'4-in. bore and 2'%4-in. stroke and a 
7.5 to 1 compression ratio. 

Its outstanding construction feature 
s the use of a block made of light- 
walled alloy steel tubing for cylinders 
ind cam follower guides, and of sheet 
steel stampings for the cylinder heads, 
intake and exhaust ports, valve cases 
and water jackets. The block contains 
120 pieces of stampings. These are held 
in place by press fits, spot weld or 
crimping operations, and form a struc- 


ture to which copper, in sheet, wire or 
paste form, is applied along the joints. 
The assembly is then brazed in a 
furnace at 2,060 degrees. 

Mooney’s aircraft version of the en- 
gine employs a steel-cable reduction- 
gear drive for the propeller, using a 
2.04 to 1 ratio. As installed in the air- 
plane, maximum horsepower of 25 is 
attained at 4,100 rpm. Maximum 
torque is 35 ft. lbs. Fuel consumption 
at 75 per cent of power for cruising 
is slightly less than 2 gals. per hour 
in the Mooney airplane. It is said to 
cruise at 90 mph. Aviation grade 80- 
octane fuel is used. He plans to offer 
an engine exchange in which overhaul 
would be climinated, the owner ex- 
changing an old engine for a rebuilt 
one for about $50. 

Mooney’s airplane weighs 400 lbs. 
empty and 700 lbs. gross. The Crosley 
quarter-ton pick-up truck, using the 
same basic engfoe, weighs 1,175 lbs. 

x * *® 


Engine installation (top) shows 4 qt. cool- 
ant tank, 4-belt steel cable drive and radi- 
ator cowl beneath. Experimental all-mov- 
able tail unit at right eliminates tab need. 
Ruler shows normal position. Movement is 


in 7-degree arc. 
(Ross-Pix Photos.) 























Here’s a searching analysis 
of conditions and business 
possibilities by an oil com- 
pany official familiar with 
aviation problems. 

















downs of the aviation business cycle. 

Many fixed-base operations have 
been undertaken without a sufficient 
amount of equity capital. By equity 
éapital I mean the actual amount of 
cash or other assets placed in the busi- 
ness by the owners. As a result, these : 
owners soon find themselves unable 
to finance their operations and are 


By H.P.SCHOECK = 
ipeeoeter Steahent Oil Co, of New hai 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The author of this down-to-earth appraisal 
of present conditions and future outlook recently completed an 
extensive flight in a company-owned airplane throughout South- 
ern states, where he visited Esso aviation dealers and attended 
sales meetings in company with Esso aviation division executives 
During a meeting of Louisiana Esso aviation dealers in Alex- 





andria, Mr. Schoeck was asked to speak on some of the economic compelled to borrow additional funds. 
is pect of aviatior H observations were so keen, analytical » » 
and timely ‘ fixed-base operations § aré concerned I am firmly cony inced that one of the 
SOU rHERN FI 1G H1 asked him to arrange his notes in featur: weakest links in the financial pattern 
article form ir rder to give them broader dissemination : ; 
of many operations is the excessive 
amount of debt obligations. In good 
— i ) Ss d d d 
HE fixed-base operator rep tor the operator who can fly or repair times and bad, 7 t and see 
yg , ye me ‘ 
resents a part ot the avia aircraft but who does not possess at eee k ayments wee , met bil many 
Sard ; . ane , ar ab . 
tion industry which is comparatively least a reasonable degree of manage ave CveremimesSs Set Sey 
repay their loans if and when there 


young. Before the last war the indus ment ability and who does not have , 
: ailment in either revenue or 
access to adequate financial resources. is a Curtailment Cees SCN 


try was just learning to W alk; during 


earnings. 


the war it suffered a period of arrested 
development; today it is just entering 
its educational period. The days of 
experience are ahead, not behind. For 
this reason there are few financial 
guideposts, sO any attempt to discuss 
the outlook of aviation, and in particu 
lar the financial problems of the fixed 
base operator, is at best quite difficult 
—like setting forth on a cross-country 
flight without a map. Operators are 
going to perfect their financial pat- 
tern in a large measure only by the 
process of trial and error. By the same 
token, we in the petroleum industry 
are yzoing to have our headaches be- 
fore we know as much about the air- 
port business as we do about the 
Service station dealer business. 

We believe that the 
first gallon of product to a customer 


de liv ery ot the 


is only the beginning of our service to 
him. For this reason, we have lived 
very closely to oul lrport dealers, 
particularly those who were experienc 
ing financial difficulties. We have made 
a sincere effort to discover the reasons 
why some operators have either failed 

prosper or appear to be headed for 


imminent trouble. 


Management, Finances, Diversity 
Needed 


[he airport business is no place for 
the man who wants to get rich quickly 
and has nothing to offer but his en- 
offers only a 


thusiasm. It certainly 


questionable opportunity it the best 
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There has been too much reliance 
placed on fantastic forecasts made by 
the government, airplane manufac- 
turers and individuals with respect to 
the future of private flying. There 
has not been enough common sense 
used in surveying the future; not 
enough factual analysis of the present 
and potential available business in the 
community to be served. 

There is too much reliance being 
placed on the GI training program. 
Many operators rely on this govern 
ment aid as their most important 
source of revenue and unless something 
is done to replace it as the program 
diminishes, serious difhculties will con- 
front those operators. Quite frequently 
large capital expenditures have been 
made and one -term commitments 
entered into ) provide facilities that 
will not be Snel to handle a reduced 
number of trainees 

The wise operator is already looking 
ahead for ways to supplement his in 
come. I have heard dozens of reasons 
why crop dusting, seeding, and in- 


I know 


aerial photography and 


secticide spraying do not pay. 
that for many, 
advertising and charter work would 
be unprofitable. But the fact is that 
men with imagination, perseverance, 
somehow 


They 


the ones who will make their 


tenacity and courage will 
learn to overcome the hurdles. 
will be 
operations pay. They will be the ones 
who by diversifying their business will 
be better able to cope with the ups and 





The lack of 
stifling many enterprises. By working 
capital, | mean the difference by which 


working capital is 


current assets exceed current liabilities 
—the net amount available to meet 
current operating expenses. In new 
enterprises particularly, it is of para- 
mount importance to have sufficient 
funds to tide over the business until 
it becomes self-sustaining. In both 
new and established enterprises there 
must be sufficient funds available to 
continue operations during slow or 
off-season periods. Even in good times, 
aviation activities in many sections of 
the country are seasonal and curtailed 
or practically closed down in winter. 
Under such circumstances, 
must have sufficient working capital to 
permit him to meet his expenses in a 
satisfactory manner during his slack 


an operator 


season. 

All operators, whether large or small, 
profitable or unprofitable, must learn 
to reduce their when their 
volume declines. I am afraid that too 
hearted operators have neg- 


costs 


many big- 
lected to recognize this necessity and 
have retained more personnel than their 
business needed or could afford and 
have attempted to utilize that per- 
sonnel unwisely merely to keep their 
organization intact. | can cite as an 
example one operator in the North, 


though he could ill afford it, who kept 


his staff ef mechanics on the payroll 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Off-Airways 
ir Mail 


By J. HOWARD WILCOX 


NE of the most frequent 

O complaints from business 

ind professional men in the smaller 

cities and towns not served by the 

regular airlines comes from the fact 

that he pays his air mail postage and 

taxes for air mail subsidy and gets 

his mail picked up and delivered by 
rail or automobile Star-route. 

The man in a town of 3,000 has as 
much right to air mail service as the 
man in New York or Kansas City. 

Based on the experience gained 
through eighteen months in the active 
management of the Civil Air Patrol 
Courier Service with the Second Air 
Force in Kansas during the war, it is 
my opinion that light aircraft can be 
put to practical use in delivering mail 
by air from the airline terminals to all 
towns in the United States having use- 
ible landing strips. 

Little was known or said about this 
service rendered by these hardy volun- 
teer flying men and women, but, at 
its peak, the Civil Air Patrol Courier 
Service had a maximum of sixty regu- 
lar daily flights from air base to air 
base extending from Scott Field, Illi 
Ephrata, 


nois, to Washington, and 


every intermediate base. 

[The Kansas operation at its height 
involved sixteen daily schedules rang- 
ing from the shortest flight be 
tween Topeka AAB and Kansas City 
Municipal Airport, flown by two fe 
male pilots, to one of 485 miles be 
tween Salina AAB and Clovis, New 
Mexico. 

These flights were made in all types 
of lightplanes. Our files indicate the 
following: 2 Aeronca Chiefs, 4 Taylor- 
crafts, 3 Luscombe 8 A’s, 2 Cub 
Cruisers, | ]3 Cub, 1 Bellanca, 1 Stin 
son Voyager, | Funk, | Rearwin, 
Fairchild 24’s, 1 Fairchild 51, 2 Stin 
son SM8A’s, and 2 Wacos. 

With this conglomeration of air 
craft and a similar assortment of pilots, 
the mail and fast express moved 
smoothly for more than 18 months, 
from base to base, without the loss of 
a single piece of cargo and the loss of 
only two pilots, carrying an average 
vf 360 Ibs. per flight and completing 
87 per cent of the scheduled flights. 

Although most ot the pilots held 
only a private ticket and were drawing 
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but $8 per diem, neither weather, load, 
nor assignment seemed to bother them. 

Some of the transfer or division 
points were obscure fields with little 
or no help, but never was a piece of 
cargo lost or stolen. 

With the present training of thou 
sands of pilots under the GI program 
we are setting up a vast reserve of 
pilots which will not only serve as an 
impetus to the air age but also pro- 
vide a useful military reserve in case 
of future emergency. But how are we 
to keep these pilots flying? Few of 
them are financially able to purchase 
aircraft and the future of any sub 
sidized flying program, either reserve 
or GI, is unquestionably remote. There 
fore, we can well put these Gl flight 
training graduates into this type of 
flying for experience and keeping their 
flying up to date. 

An idea of the extremely low cost 
of the CAP courier operations may 
be had from the monthly operation 
figures in my own state of Kansas. 
Sixteen daily flights averaging about 
120 miles each were operated. Average 


monthly cost of all this flying was 


Here's a typical CAP courier plane, pilot and 


only $25,884.23. This averages out 
about $56 per flight and about $0.0016 
per pound mile of mail or parcel post 
(or cargo). That’s mighty cheap haul 


ing cost. 

EF ficient? Yes! I quote from a letter 
written by General St. Clair Streett, 
othcer of the Second 


November 


commanding 
Air Force, under date of 
26, 1943: 

“The service rendered by the Civil 
Air Patrol to this Headquarters is 
very important. It provides great econ- 
omy for us in the use of combat air- 
planes and regular Army pilots in the 
rapid transmittal of vital airplane re 
placement 
subdepots and other important instal 
lations for training. It 


parts between bases and 
provides a 
rapid, sure and confidential means of 
communication with the entire net 
work of our command. This service 
is considered essential to the rapid and 
economical functioning of the work 
of the Second Air Force.” 

The last war proved a lot of things. 
One of the lessons was that light air 
planes have far more utility than peo 
ple dreamed they ever would have. So 
long as small airplanes go unused by 
the postal service, then air mail will 
remain a luxury for a couple of hun 
dred cities in the United States—cities 
with a Federal monopoly! The millions 
of people in the smaller communities 
and out in the rural areas have just 
as much right to wings on their letters 
as the city dwellers. The small two, 
three and four place airplanes of to- 
day can give them those wings ef- 
ficiently, economically and with de- 
pendability. We proved it during the 
war. * * * 


cargo, as photographed in Kansas during 


the height of wartime courier operations. 








REPORT FROM MIAMI 


(Continued from page 11) 


He won the Goodyear Trophy Race at 
165.857 mph. Had it not been for ter 
rific winds and rough air at Miami 
would have done better 

than the 166.473 mph. which copped 
the Continental Trophy 
Race last All you have to do 
look at the photo of “Buster's” nose 


ind compare 


he probably 


| 
nirst piac e in 


montn 


iccompanying this report 
he propeller with the propeller Steve's 
job had in the phot ») appearing in last 
October's issue OT SOUTHERN FLIGHT. 


His new diminutive prop’s amazing 
flexibility gives pitch-changing ability 
n accordance with rpm 

Another typical ex imple of the kind 
of constant experimentation and modi 
fication that goes on in this amazing 
sport 1s Art Chester Swee’ Pea” 


which won second at Cleveland but 
was pushed into rd place by Fish 
Salmon’s “Cosmic Wind” at Miami 
After the Nationals, Art took off his 
V” tail and 


tional tail. He admits it was a mistake. 


j 


substituted a conven 


\ new prop plus tne conventional tail 


ost him about 5 n pl He won third 


with an average of 145.65—some 


twenty miles an hour slower than his 
Goodyear Trophy Race time. 

Fish Salmon, with yet thrust stacks, 
i new bubble « Inopy ind refined cow! 


ng and fairing on Cosmic Wind”, 


— 


copped second in the Continental 


Trophy with 158.533 mph while vet 


eran prewa icing pilot Earl Ortman 
finished the 12 two-mile laps it a leis 
urely pace of 145.68 mph. since he was 


1 cinch to get fourth place ifter W. L. 
North 


d re »pped 


Lefevers, Ir.. of Reidsville, 
Carolina, in a Smith Special, 
out with fuel trouble on the fourth lap 

In addition to the 


the Pitts Special, 


Smith Special, 


' 
newcomers included 
] 


built by Charlie Pitts of Gainesville, 


Florida, and flown by Phil Quigley, and 
the Williams’ Special, built by Arthur 
L. Williams of Alliance, Ohio, who in 
tended to enter the Goodyear but did 
None of the 


ippea rance 


not appear to qualify 
three ships making their 
tor the first time was very impressive 
either in looks or in speed 

Wittman and Brennand took $2, 
$49.50 in winnings for the three-day 
racing events; LeVier and Salmon re 
$1,524.50; Art Chester Sis 
549.50; Earl Ortman and K. R. Town 
send $1,002; Pitts and Quigley 
Francis and Bob 
Chonoski, Mike Argandar, Charlie 
Bing, Ken Tyler and James Sanders 


picked up the crumbs. 


ceived 


$563.50: Jerry 


Charlie Bing is going to build a 


brand new racer while the Francis 


Angell Special will be reduced in 
weight from 535 to 500 pounds. Fran- 


cis says his new modified Davis wing, 
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new cowling, new canopy and change 
from rigid to spring type landing gear 
will give him an additional 20 mph. 

The two-mile course at Miami’s 
Opa-locka Airport is laid out so the 
entire race is always in view of the 


Cleveland management 


grandstand. 
might well take this page 
Miami’s book to 
interest in the midget races. 

Jack Reese, Dee Hollowell and other 


Continental ofhcials were satisfied with 


out of 


increase spec tator 


their sponsorship of the 190 cu. in. 
races at Miami and received many 
favorable comments from a wide sez 
ment of aviation. 

As for the rest of the billing at 
Miami, Woody Edmondson took top 
honors in the aerobatic competition, 
winning over Bevo Howard, Dick 
Granere and Phil Quigley. Betty Skel 
ton made a hit with everybody and 
took the women’s aerobatic champion 
ship, winning over Kaddy Landry and 
Caro Bayley. 

In the first public human “pick 
up” act, Norman Rintoul picked up 
Bernie Cain daily in a Stinson Reliant, 
using the pole system employed by All 
American Aviation on their air mail 
pick-up routes. Warren King’s wing 
walking exhibition in an old Jenny, 
Tommy Boyd’s “bat man” parachute 
leap and Jack Huber’s delayed jumps 
entertainment. But the 
public went for the Navy's “Blue 
Angels” and the U. S. Air Force jets 


Al Williams, aviation division chief 


were good 


of the Gulf Oil Corporation, made the 
promise at Eddie Rickenbacker’s press 
dinner that the 


Miami would be reinstated if and when 


innual aerocade to 


| 
the petroleum situation improved.*** 





Little piece of tail makes a lot of dif- 
ference in a midget race, says Art Chester 
whose Swee’ Pea used this substitute ver- 
tical fin instead of the V tail it had 
originally. George Lewis (left) of Aero- 
matic Propellers argues the point with Bob 
Tinney of Continental Motors at Miami. 


ICING HAZARDS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Freezing rain means that the air 
above is warmer than the air around 
you, and in that lies the solution. En- 
tering an area of freezing rain, you 
climb immediately—but not too high. 
Just high enough to get into tempera- 
tures above freezing. A hurried land 
ing is a normal reaction, and is usually 
the last. However, be sure it is freez- 
ing rain and not sleet, for when flying 
into sleet you do not climb. Sleet is 
frozen or partly frozen rain and seldom 
adheres to a plane. In sleet remain at 
your present altitude, for the danger 
area is above where the sleet is origi- 
nating. But if the sleet turns to freez- 
ing rain, then climb. 

This applies to snow, too. Never 
climb into a cloud where snow is origi- 
nating. Stay where you are, and if the 
snow is wet and starting to stick, ease 
up a little to a colder temperature. 

Knowing what to do when flying 
into snow, sleet or freezing rain is 
important and so is keeping a constant 
check on the ground temperature of 
the stations you fly over. For instance, 
a pilot flying at three thousand feet in 
an overcast and smooth air over Little 
Rock starts to pick up a load of clear 
ice. The temperature at three thousand 
is 19 and the ground temperature is 
28°F., with a 300-fc. ceiling. 

At once, the pilot realizes there is 
a lot 
below him. Therefore, to descend would 
be foolish, for the plane would arrive 
over the airport solidly encased in ice. 


more sub-cooled liquid water 


Knowing that in an overcast or a 
cloud the temperature drops about 
three degrees for every thousand feet, 
the pilot at once knows that climb- 
ing to five thousand will put him in 
the less-icing temperature range of 
thirteen degrees. 

But if, over Little Rock, the temp- 
erature at three thousand is 25 and 
the ground temperature is 35°F., 
climbing would net only more ice— 
unless you climbed quite high. A safe 
landing could be made, but there could 
be no dawdling in the descent. 

That about sums up icing dangers: 
Freezing rain; where sleet and where 
snow is Originating; in an overcast or 
cloud in temperatures between 32 and 
15 degrees F.; and in turbulent air 
or cumuliform clouds at temperatures 
somewhat lower than 15° F., depending 
on the degree of turbulence. 

Finally, remember a pilot in icing 
conditions is in a more or less better 
position to figure out the solution than 
someone on the ground sipping hot 
chocolate. So in those conditions make 
your decisions as though your life de- 
pends on it. It actually does. * * * 
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NEWLAND FIELD 


boasts two top names in Texas aviation 


JACK NEWLAND and HUMBLE-Esso 


Flyers will find a winning combination in 
Jack Newland’s excellent service and Humble- 


Ksso's fine quality. 


Jack won his wings in the days of the 
“flying crate” before World War |, and was 
for many vears manager of Waco Municipal! 
(irport. Now. at his own Newland Field. just 
South of Waco, he offers a comprehensive 


light training program for veterans and main- 


. Esso) ” 


tains complete hangar, repair and servicing 


facilities for all tvpes of private planes. 


In his long almost legendary careet 
he has learned a lot about aviation products. 
That's why he’s been a Humble-Esso booster 
for many vears. And, like many another flver- 
turned-field-operator, at his own field he sells 
and recommends Humble-Esso Aviation Gaso- 
lines and Lubricants first with flyers in 


Texas 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


HUMBLE-ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 14) 


when he had no work for them and 


paid them their customary rate of 
$1.50 an hour to cut dow n trees and 
labor rate in 


repair a root while the 


that community was but 75 cents an 
hour. Such generosity is fine if the 
business can afford it, but most fixed 
Dase Operators ¢ in't 

A lack of adequate and accurate ac 
ounting records seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception among fixed 
base operators Without adequate and 
iccurate records an operator can not 


properly measure the profits of his 
enterprise, nor can he determine w hich 
of his services are profitable or un- 
profitable. As a result he is unable to 
make correct decisions as to the best 
the investment of profits or 


new capital 


place for 
Lacking adequate records, 
he is at a disadvantage in effecting 
proper and sufhcient reduction in ex 
penses whe n the 
Likewise, he finds it dif 


volume of his busi 
ness declines 


ficult to forecast future operations 


ind profits and the proper course to 
pursue. Many operators learn too late 


' 


to their disadvantage that good 


ind 

records are a necessity in seeking finan 

cial issistance or est iblishing credit 
Airport operators are too frequently 


ine xperienced Dusiness men There 1s 


often a lack of sufhcient and well 
balanced management. The operators 
are usually good fliers and excellent 
instructors, but too often they allow 
their interests to be concentrated on 
those activities to the exclusion of ade- 
quate over-all management of their 


urpor t 
Caution and Conservatism 


My remarks thus far have referred 
to the current problems of fixed-base 
operators. Perhaps a few comments 
concerning the future might likewise 
be appropriate. 

As we all know, our country as a 
whole and practically every phase of 
industry and trade is in the midst of 
perhaps the greatest inflationary period 
which this country has ever experi- 
enced. During the war and the years 
since we have been in a sellers’ market. 
I am of the opinion that there is no 
general awareness among fixed-base 
operators that a change from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market is not only inevita 
ble but may now be at hand. Such a 
change demands caution and conserva- 
tism and this is particularly true in 
a growing and competitive industry 
such as aviation. Business cycle be 
havior demonstrates that a change from 
1 sellers’ to a buyers’ market is al 


ways accompanied by severe competi- 


$s Fun Time Ley . ww lib aag 


tion, Business competition is returning 
in this country and as a consequence 
business failures are increasing. Al 
though the number of failures is still 
small it is significant that the trend is 
upward. It is reasonable to assume 
that in 1948 we may have either a 
business readjustment, or another turn 
in the “cork-screw”’ of inflation. Such 
general economic disturbances arc 
often disruptive to even large estab 
lished businesses. Their impact is much 
greater on the small business man and 
the new 
extremely hazardous or fatal to a busi 
ness which is caught unprepared. 
The optimistic prediction of light 
plane sales will not materialize at least 
for a number of years. At the present 


enterprise and can _ prove 


time planes cost too much and main 
tenance expenses are too high for a 
volume market. Airport facilities, as a 
whole, are also inadequate to hangar 
a large number of small planes, with 
the result that buyers are reluctant 
to spend $3,000 to $5,000 for a plane 
which must be staked down in an 
open field. 

Because of the fear of a business 
recession, a greater number of people 
are spending their money considerably 
less freely than heretofore. Anothet 
large group has deferred making de 
sired purchases in the hope that prices 
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FLYING'S SWELL AT SUNNY FLYING L RANCH: No need to stop flying if weather shuts down ac- 
tivities in your neighborhood. Visit the Southwest for a new winter season, a different kind of vacation 
or weekend. Sunny Flying L Ranch, with its beautiful frontier cottages beneath the trees and real 
Western ranch doings, is ready now to brighten your winter travel with America’s favorite model air- 
park facilities for flying and servicing . . . hunting and fishing . . . horseback riding and rodeos . . . 
dancing and nighttime reveiry . . . delicious food. 32 miles West of San Antonio in the hills of Bandera. 
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will be reduced in the near future. 
Continued high taxes and an increase 
in the cost of living have reduced the 
spending power of others who would 
normally be part of the small plane 
market. I think we must all come to 
the conclusion that private plane 
ownership is a luxury or avocation that 
few can afford. 

Finally I would like to re-emphasize 
the point made several times previously 
—the operators who do not have a 
reasonable financial cushion are in for 
stormy weather. Now is the time to 
pause and get a new perspective. Ana- 
lyze your markets, be cautious about 
assuming new debt obligations, watch 
your inventories, cut your costs, study 
ways and means to utilize your plant, 
equipment and personnel more efh 
ciently and more effectively. 

I earnestly hope that these obser 
vations do not brand me as unduly 
pessimistic. My training has taught me 
to be cautious and not to be swayed 
by false optimism. The exaggerated 
forecast of the future of private fly- 
ing has created confusion and disillu- 
sionment not only in the minds of the 
public and the investor, but also in 
the minds of the flier and operator. The 
flying age is coming but it is not yet 
here. The aviation industry is still in 
its infancy and needs time to grow up. 
Let us not be carried away by our en- 


thusiasm. Let us continue to look 
forward, but let us temper our en- 
thusiasm with caution, good business 
judgment and common sense. * * * 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 6) 


tenable because the industry whose 
best interests he strove to fight and 
work for failed to assist him in the 
task. He has said in effect on many 
occasions, “Here, we want you to write 
your own ticket.” Instead of assistance 
and cooperative suggestions he received 
criticism, and what is worse, indiffer- 
ence. When the time came to battle 
for appropriations on the Hill, with 
which he hoped to carry out the aims 
and purposes of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, and to effectively dis- 
charge his responsibilities under the 
Act, he generally stood alone. He man- 
aged to get help only in such instances 
as one when Congress cut off money 
for operating control towers. 

The aviation industry, its ofhcial or 
ganizations, its press and its leaders let 
Mr. Wright down. We don’t blame 
him for resigning. And we doubt if 
the President can find a successor as 
capable, as technically equipped or as 
sincere. We wish him luck wherever 
he might land. x“ * ® 
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Plane Talk 


and 


Plane People 


Half-Baked Air Policy 


AST July the President of 
Line United 


pointed a temporary Air Power Com 


States ap 


mission to make an objective inquiry 
nto national aviat policies and 
problems, and to assist the President 


n formulating ar tegrated national 


Last month the Commission made 


ts report. Brilliant in spots, on the 
vhole it half-ba nadequate and 
ncomplete. To civilian airmen it’s a1 
! iit, evel! f unintentional 


In al America of 


seveitlian phrase 


high - pressure 


alesmanship and Roc 


making, there s little wonder that 
the Air Policy Commission’s report is 
yne of the most widely acclaimed eve) 
released by the government. Dramat 
cally entitled “Survival In The Ai 
Age,.”” the 50,000-word document is 
principally valuable for the influenc« 
t’s bound to have congressional 
action to rebuild U. 8S. military air 
trength Its findings and recom 


mendations in this regard, togethe 
with those yet to be released by the 


“fhe Haolld's Finest. Aircraft 


Bintihes 


TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N.J.+* WICHITA, KANSAS 
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joint congressional air policy board, 
no doubt will result in appropriations 
during the calendar year in sufficient 
aircraft 
manufacturers from bankrupicy 


amounts to save military 
The Commission might better have 
eft inquiries into and recommenda 
personal aviation com 

pages 
out of 160 are devoted to the subject 


tions about 


pletely alone. Less than four 


with another two pages allotted to 
the matter of airports! Chairman Fin 
letter and his fellow Commissioners 
did not bother to reveal how this 
phase of aviation has grown from 
25,000 airplanes at the time of Pear! 
Harbor to 90,000 today and from 
100,000 pilots to 400,000. There was 


not a word about how many airports 


} 


are kept open and supported by civil 


Nor even al 


the personal airplane’s many new uses 


aviation intimation of 


or its ever expanding applications it 


our modern economy was made 
The report states that personal avia 
tion proved its value to the military 


services in the last war but expresses 


the belief that there is a 15-year 
availability of World War II pilots 
for instructor, patrol and transport 
duties, insuring personnel for the three 
important emergency functions per- 
formed by private pilots in the early 
years of World War II. In othe: 
words, our civilian aviation backlog, 
save for air-mindedness, won’t mean 
much in any future wars. 

It is apparent that the Finlette: 
Commission is totally ignorant of the 
history of personal aviation, ignorant 
as to its present stature and its tre 
mendous potential as a national de 
fense asset with going concern value. 
Categorically stating that “the tax 
payer has contributed generously in 
the past to personal aviation,” the 
Commission makes itself ridiculous by 
considering as “generous contribu- 
tions” the paltry sums spent on a 
national defense program (CPT and 
WTS). Furthermore, nothing could be 
as inconsistent as praise in one para- 
graph for personal aviation’s value to 
the military services in the last war, 
while in the next paragraph it doubts 
private and non-scheduled flying’s 
worth to the nation in the next, even 
though our military air power today 
is comparable to what it was at the 
time of Pearl Harbor! We wonder 
if the Commission is as guilty of creat- 
ing such enigmas as this one when it 
ponders the great questions surround- 
ing the military and air transport 
situations. 

Saddest of all in their superficial 
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analysis of personal aviation is their 
appraisal of the great mass ef mili- 
tary and civilian pilots who compose 
“the largest ready-made market for 
personal planes and for airport facili- 
ties that has ever existed.” In their 
opinion, if enough of these pilots do 
not continue flying, their neglect 
should be an unmistakable sign to air- 
plane designers that a new airplane is 
needed which will provide more utility 
at a lower operating cost. Page Gene 
Vidal! 

Other than funds for airports, for 
navigation and facilities 
(chargeable also to the military and 
scheduled air transport), and for basic 


landing 


mprovement in personal airplane de- 
sign (which proposal has been turned 
down twice by the aircraft manufac- 
turers) the Air Policy Commission 
would not allocate Federal funds. Vet- 
erans’ flight training is considered as 
“very substantial financial assistance.” 
It therefore appears that the Finlette 
used the GI flight 
training program as a convenient ex- 


Committee has 


cuse to dodge discussion of realistic 
subsidized flight training with full 
military implications. No doubt mili- 
tary brass inspired this dodge, in spite 
of the fact they have botched up re- 
guard programs 

World War II 
military pilots exist only on statistical 
tables 

How there can be 


erve and national 


o such a point that 


survival in the 
air age in case of total atomic wa 
without complete mobilization of all 
aviation facilities, including the ubiq- 
uitous personal airplanes, pilots, mech- 
facilities they 
Policy 


anics and the keep 


going, the Ain Commissio1 
doesn't tell us 

It is regrettable that the Commis 
sion did not spend all of its time on 
military air power and leave the othe 
until it had time to 
make separate deliberate studies. The 
brush-off it has handed personal avia- 
fixed-bas« 
small airplane in- 


subjects alone 


tion, its seven thousand 
operators and the 
general, minimizes confi 
other sections of the 


There may be congressmen it 


dustry ir 
dence docu 
ment 
Washington who will recognize these 
policy 
and, as well-informed students of avia- 
probably will fill in the 
Com- 


deficiencies in the ai report 
tion, they 
gaps created by the Finletter 
mission when the time comes to give 
this nation a realistic air policy 
not for the sake of shot-in-the-arm 
subsidy, not on the basis of profits 
above performance, but on the firm 
foundation of national welfare and 
the utilization of aviation’s total re- 
sources in the over-all planning for 
defense and for the development of 
aviation, both military and civil, for 
all the people 


APC in Brief 


Highlight t the Finletter APC rep 

AIR STRENGTH: “A-Day” is coined, rep 
senting latest date U. S. can expect freedon 
t m ¢« y attack " : 7 } 
weap la 5 ( S.A 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


Feb. 16-17 
Airport and Fixed-Base Operators Con 
ference, Purdue University, West La 


Second Annual Purdue 


fayette, Indiana 

Feb 25 
tormation of Louisiana Aviation Trades 
Association, Washington-Youree Hotel 


Organization meeting for 


Shre veport 


Feb. 26-27—Louisiana Aviation Con 
ference, Shreveport 
April 4-8 19th Annual Conver 


tion, American Association of Airport 

Executives, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
April 5-7 2nd Annual American 

Airport Exposition Congress Hotel 


“t 
(_hicago 











Force 1 inadequate ever tor i emergency 
with 580 heavy bombers, 2,300 fighters in 55 
, : , 
tactical backed by a largely obso 


lescent pool of 12,800 World War II airplanes 


groups, 


A-Day goal is 6,869 front-line aircraft, includ 


ng 700 very heavy bombers, in 70 tactical 
. ! | 
groups, plus 22 special squadrons supplemented 


by 27 National Guard and 34 Air Reserve 


groups (8,100 combat planes of new design 
n reserve pool). Navy will require 5,793 
front-line combat planes, with 5,100 in re 
serve. Air Force appropriations should be ex 
panded from $2,850 million for 1947-48 


$5,450 million in 1949 


AIR INDUSTRY: Military aircrafe pre 
presently at 21 million Ibs. of air 


annually, should be 


curement, 
trame ncreased tt 44 


nillion Ibs. for 1948 and to 56 million Ib 


during 1949 
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228-4 PACIFIC SIGNAL COMPANY 


CIVIL AVIATION: Mail rates « 


will have to be increased to keep them in op 


eration New types ot passenger planes should 


airlines 


De operated on non-passenger sc hedules for 
specified mileage before passengers are carried 
CAB should control all contract carriers for 

ire. New route certifications should be de 
ferred until CAB route s clarified 
CAB should surtace carriers fron 


gaining control of the air transport system 


mnftusion’ 
prevent 


inv segment of Dut worthy surface carrier 


\ ' " 
should not be automatically barred fron ur 


transport A state-local advisory pane 

Air Co-ordinating Committee should be estab 
lished. Congress should appropriate each year 
full amount of Federal-aid urport funds 


NACA research in personal planes should seck 


ower landing speeds and higher top speeds 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES: Position ot 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics should be 
abolished and functions, activities and duties 
f CAA should be transferred to a new De 
partment of Civil Aviation, directed by a 
Secretary of Civil Aviation but retained in the 
to the Lb \ 


the Commerce Department, a new Department 


Commerce Department. Parallel 


f Industry and Trade, directed by a Secretary 
should be established 
Aircraft De 


velopment Corporation authorized to pay de 


f Industry and Trade, 
There should be established an 
velopment costs of cargo or other non-military 
planes, components, navigational aids and sate 
ty appliances. It should also be authorized 

make loans to manufacturers. There should be 
established an Air Safety 
DCA, with 
bers. DCA, not CAB, should promulgate and 


Board within the 
three presidential-appointed men 
enforce safety regulations. CAB membershiy 
should be increased to seven and should adopt 
practice of operating by divisions. CAB men 
ber salaries should be increased $15,000 and 


their staffs should be enlarged * * . 
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Approved by CAA for GI Training 
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Only $403.60 


Pay 10°, down and $35.00 for 
11 months 


Also Line Connected “break-away” 

Cone Lights complete with cable 

and generator at less than 50 cents 
per foot of runway 


Write for complete line including 

Pasico Electric Ear which turns on 

Runway Lights by sound of plane 
buzzing tower. 


in 3529 Virginia St. Lynwood, Calif. 
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FOR CLOSE-TOLERANCE, 
FABRICATION OF SPECIALIZED 
GEOPHYSICAL, AIRCRAFT, AND 

OTHER ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 


Weatherly-Campbell MRCRAFT 


Highland Park Airport, Route 7, Dallas, Texas 
C.A.A. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 244 
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Phone Emerson 6-1573 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER 













ROBERT T. SHEEN Equips His Republic 
Seabee With IRVIN “Chair Chutes” 


@ Robert T. Sheen. President of the 
Milton Roy Company of Philadelphia, 


manufacturers of controlled volume 


chemical pumps, uses his Republic 
Seabee for supervisory swings around 
the company’s sales territory which 
includes the entire United States and 


Canada. On these long trips, Mr. 


Sheen travels in comfort... and with 
maximum safety... because his Seabee 
is fittecdt with Irvin Custom-Built “Chair 
Chutes.” These unique Air Chutes* 
serve the same purpose on airplanes 
us life preservers on ships and promi- 
nent plane owners everywhere are in- 


stalling them. Write Irvin for details. 





President Robert T. Sheen demonstrates 


how he dictates correspondence enroute in 
his “flying office.” An Irvin Custom-Built 
“Chair Chut s fitted o the back of the 
airplane seat. Vhese Air Cliutes*... attractive, 


.are not worn 


comfortable. convenient. . 


normally but are always ready in an emergen- 
cy. Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” are adapt- 
able for all standard makes of planes ...are 


relatively inexpensive and readily installed. 





Pom 


FEEL SAFER sulle 
..-BESAFER \\\|//// 


with Irvin 


re now over 35,000 registered members of the 


Catertillar Club. Should vou qualify, please write us 


Keg. U.S. Pat. Off Copyright 194 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1674 JEFFERSON AVE., BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
Southwest Parachute Co., Leon McKennon, Pres. 


Custom-Built 
“Chair Chutes” \R 
Ae 
%, ‘ : Distributor for Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennesee 


Li » 
we Preserver of ye 


4347 Lovers Lane, Dallas, Texas 


Pacifu Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St., Glendale 1, Calif. 


AIRCRAFT SALES and SERVICE 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Numerous Cessna distributors have 
ordered demonstrators with factory- 
installed cross-wind landing gear de- 
veloped by Goodyear and CAA. Price 
of so-called “simple” castering gear 
will probably limit its popularity — 
$340 installed; $430 in kit form. 





Organization of the Arkansas Air- 
craft Operators Association and the 
Tennessee Aviation Association has 
swelled NATA’s national membership 
to over 2,600. Little over a year ago 
it totalled only 113. With wider public 
acceptance of lightplane use, NATA 
plans all-out campaign by member 
operators in Ist Region. 

Two new CAA booklets for private 
fliers are “Terrain Flying,” 25 cents 
and “Facts of Flight,” 50 cents, both 
profusely illustrated and available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

CAA approval of the 300-hp. Cessna 
195 on floats makes it the first 4-5- 
place all-metal personal seaplane in 
its category. Ten-gallon hats have 
gone to Cessna’s ten leading distribu- 
tors in 1947 sales (1) Pathfinder 
Flying Service, Stockton, Calif., (2) 
Mauk’s Airpark, Blackwell, Okla., (3) 
Yingling Aircraft, Wichita, Kansas, 
(4) Aero Activities, Detroit, (5) Air- 
ways, Inc., Des Moines, (6) Mid-States 
Aviation, Sky Harbor, Northport, II1., 
(7) Aero Sales, Omaha, (8) Camfield 
Aviation, Grand Rapids, (9) Clinton 
Aviation, Denver, and (10) Snohomish 
Airfield, Snohomish, Wash. 

A second report on the Harvard- 
MIT Noise Abatement Research Pro- 
gram to eliminate nuisance noise from 
lightplanes describes use of a new 
Maxim muffler with a multi-bladed 
prop on an L-5 with a geared engine 
as completely successful. In the cabin, 
only appreciable noise is cowl clatter- 
ing, gear noise and rush of air. To 
ground listeners, only a whoosh was 
heard 100 ft. from take-off. Cruising 
overhead at 100 ft., a subdued pulse 
was heard for 2 secs. “At 500-ft. alti- 
tude, it is questionable if anyone but 
those watching would know a plane 
was flying in the vicinity,” the report 
said. Next experiment will use a light- 
plane without a geared engine but 
with an oversized straight-drive en- 
gine. Whether larger engine will be 
more economical than geared engine 
is problematical. 

A new organization, Independent 
Aeronautical Dealers Association, Inc., 
79 Wall St., New York 10, N. Y., has 
released a statement by Clarence Car- 
ruthers, vice president, and Wayne 
Criley, member, charging the Army 
and Navy with buying back, at huge 
expense to taxpayers, material which 
WAA has sold at a fraction of cost. 
Their statement demanded WAA rec- 
ognition of their members and all 
established dealers as WAA agents. 
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Formation of a Louisiana Aviation 
frades Association will be launched 
Feb. 25 in Shreveport, the night before 
he annual Louisiana Aviation Con- 
ference opens at the Washington- 
Youree Hotel. 

California State Aviation Confer- 
ence will be held March 18-19 in Los 
Angeles with headquarters probably 
at the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 
Co-sponsored by the Bay Area Avia- 
tion Committee and the L.A. Chamber 
if Commerce, it will be held during 
the third week of the California state 
egislature’s session during which ap- 
propriations are expected for the new 
California Aeronautics Commission. 

Second Annual Aeronautics Confer- 
ence will be held in Milwaukee’s 
Pfister Hotel Feb. 26-27. 

Navy GCA successfully landed two 
civilian transports at Seattle last 
month on the same afternoon, other 
fields being closed. First to come in 
was a Trans-Alaskan DC-3 with crew 
and 7 passengers. Three hours later, 
with 200 ft. and one mile, a Totem 
\irlines PBY-5A was talked down 
with crew and 9 passengers. The 
ame Navy GCA has landed five mili- 
tary and five civilian airplanes during 
emergencies this winter 


OPERATIONS 


The Lamson and Sessions Company 
has appointed Standard Parts and 
Equipment Corporation of Fort Worth 
as distributor of their “Treasure 
Chest” line of equipment in the ter- 
ritory south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line, according to Roy Browning, 
Standard Parts president 

The chest is a sturdy steel cabinet 
vith nine double drawers containing 
124 packages of AN bolts, fasteners, 
nuts, screws, cotters, washers and all 
other commonly used aviation hard- 
ware in popular sizes. It provides easy 
selling, easy stock control and full 
range stock with a minimum invest- 
ment. 

The Fort Worth concern observed 
its first anniversary last month. In 
addition to its principal office on 
North Main Street, Standard main- 
tains three warehouses of aircraft 
hardware and accessories from which 
shipments are made all over the 
world 

Newest Navion distributor appointed 
by Ryan is Thunderbird Aviation 
Corp., Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix, 
assigned Arizona and New Mexico 
sales and service. Officers are Rex 
Robinson, president; Don A. Cava- 
naugh, formerly assistant director of 
domestic Navion sales for North 
American Aviation, vice president, and 
Frank Hrabetin, secretary-treasurer 

\ useful information chart is at- 
tached to bills for transient customers 
of Davies Flying Service, Bowman 
Field, Louisville, Ky., showing that 
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A.R.C. Type 12 System 


with “The Magic of VHF’ j 
Aircraft Radio Corporation has engineered a CONSULT THESE A.R.C. 
series of Communication and Navigation AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 


Systems to cover operational requirements for 


the 3 or 4 place executive-type aircraft. 


Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
St. Lovis, Missouri 


THE A.R.C. TYPE 11A meets basic needs by 


Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. 


providing for VHF Transmission, LF Range Buffalo, New York 

Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. Southwest Airmotive Corp. 
Dallas, Texas 

THE A.R.C. TYPE 17 is a 2-way VHF equip- Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


Teterboro, New Jersey 


ment, including a tunable VHF Receiver and a 
National Electronics Lab., Inc. 


5-channel, crystal controlled VHF Transmitter. Alexandria, Virginia 
Boker-Eberle Aviation Corp. 

THE A.R.C. TYPE 12 illustrated combines the Detroit, Michigan 

advantages of the Type 11A and the Type 17, Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 


. : . ‘ : Raleigh, North Carolina 
offering 2-way VHF, together with LF Range ° 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. 


Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. Sehaah. Caliinccin 


Skymotive Sales, Inc. 


7 7 ] . ° . 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
: _ Dayton Airadio, Inc. 
All units of these systems have been Type- Vandalia. Ohio 
Certificated by the CAA for use by scheduled Reecoe Turner Aero Corp. 
air carriers. Standards of design and manu- Indianapolis, Indiana 
facture are the highest. For the finest in Pionrad International Ltd. 
‘ : é : New York, New York 
radio equipment, specify A.R.C. (Foreign except Canada) 
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PLANES FROM 18 STATES brought 46 persons to the National Flying Farmers Associa- 
tion's directors meeting in Dallas last month to plan their annual convention next Sep- 
tember in Columbus, Ohio. Left to right in the pictures above are: Top left, Al Ward, 
Colorado, vice president; Forest Watson, Oklahoma, president; Herb Graham, Oklahoma 
A. & M., executive secretary; Bert Hansen, Minnesota, secretary-treasurer. Top right, 
(seated) Charles Rose of Arkansas, Guy Riggin of Montana, and Henry A. McCluskey of 
Colorado; (standing) Myron Baker of Ohio, Tom Letnes of Minnesota and Alex Watson 
of Washington. Bottom left, Jess Quinn, Nebraska; B. Petersen, lowa; Clayton Beard, 
Texas, and John Clinch, Nebraska. Bottom right, Del Fuhriman, Utah; Robert Giltner, 
Kentucky, Wilbur Wood, Ohio; Clifford Coffman, Ohio; Gordon C. Sands, Montana, and 
Dudley Miller, Mississippi. 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photos by Tom W 
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28-ft. ‘chute made of “rip-stop” 
nylon weaved in waffle pattern. 


ervations been made, new 
giving latest data together 


with the weather station’s phone num- 


hotel re nave 


weathe 


Cessna Aircraft Co. has reported 


station numbers 


of the 


ber, towel! 


and range 


and frequencies, and a map 


airport 


Aircraft dusting and spraying, cloud 
weather control experiments, 
aerial photography for soil 
control and manufacturing of aircraft 
equipment are offered by 
Air Service Corp., 3510 
Baltimore, a new opera 


Howard Hasbrook 


and 
erosion 


insecticiade 
Agricultural 
Harford Rd., 


tion headed by 


WHAT'S HEW 


6-lb., folding ladde1 
has been developed 
and marketed at $57.50 John B 
Rudy Co., Grand Central Air Terminal, 
Glendale, Calif., Ryan Navion dealer 


\ three-step, 
for Navior 


owners 


\ Lockheed hydraulic 
damping device permits a rearward 
motien of the main wheels amounting 
to about 6 in. from normal position, 


- developed 


and is said to excessive 
vibrations 
sult in dynamic overloading and struc- 
failure in the gear. It also re- 
duces the amount of lurch in land- 
ing. In tests with a 600 fpm. sinking 
speed and 95-mph. forward speed, the 
impact load peak by 
d rebound by 85 per 


damp out 


which might otherwise re 


tural 


device reduced 
v4 pel cent ar 


cent 

parachute which can 
ed to fit in thar 
been announced by 


chair 
adjust 


\ new 
be easily less 
three seconds has 


Pioneer Parachute Co. It is as easy 
replace in a chair as a 
Navy is replacing 


with a 


to install and 
slipcever The 


ts standard 24-ft. parachute 
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1947 sales of $10,708,918 an increase 
of 69.2 per cent over 1946, a net 1947 
profit after taxes of $371,965 as com- 
pared with $41,744 profit after taxes 
for 1946. In addition to personal air- 
firm manufacturers wood 
furniture for the Army, 
farm machinery and military 
aircraft components. .. . Beech Air- 
craft Corp. reports sales of $6,461,074 
for the Dec. 31, 1947, 


planes, the 
and metal 
parts 


quarter ended 


and profits after taxes of $319,858 
as compared with $7,546,023 in sales 
and a loss, after taxes, of $116,851 
for the last quarter of 1946. 


Wright Resigns and 
Recommends Successor 


CAA Administrator T. P. Wright, 
whose resignation becomes effective 
Mar. 1, said at a meeting of over 330 
fixed-base operators at Fort Worth 
on Jan. 28 that he has recommended 
a successor and believes he will be 
acceptable. Declining to identify the 
man he proposed to President Tru- 
man, he said in an interview that the 
nominee is not a politician but a rep- 
resentative of aviation. 

Explaining his resignation in an ad- 
dress before the operators, Wright 
said he’s getting along in years, the 
pay was inadequate and he thought 
the post needed a new appointment. 
He turned down higher-paying indus- 
try jobs to become vice president and 
director of research of Cornell Uni- 
versity. One thing he plans is to ob- 
tain a personal airplane for some 
flying. Operators praised him in a 
resolution and gave him a travel case 
as a token of esteem. 


Ercoupe Improvements 


Sanders Aviation, Inc., of Riverdale, 
Md., national sales and service outlet 
for the Ercoupe, has announced 1948 
improvements in the airplane include 
85 hp., instead of 75, larger (5:00 by 
5) nosewheel tire, unstated increased 
weight allowances, 2-way radio as 
standard equipment, ventilation, fuel 
gauge light and new panel. Deliveries 
are expected by March and the new 
price is $3,590, up $140 over the 1947 


price. 


16,023 Lightplanes Delivered in °47 


Delivery of 16,02 


23 single-engine lightplanes for $53 million during 1947, in- 


cluding 508 military L-16’s for $737 thousand, has been reported by the Aircraft 
Industries Association. A total of about 35,000 personal planes worth $88 million 


were delivered in 1946. 


Piper, whose 1947 deliveries of 3,464 planes were down from 7,780 delivered 


in 1946, Stinson, Cessna, Luscombe and 


Beech led the field in that order. De- 


liveries were at their peak in January, their lowest in December. Deliveries 
during the last six months were less than half those of the first six months. 
Three and four-place craft outnumbered 2-place types, the figures being 7,940 


2-place, 2,158 3-place and 


5,925 4-place. In 1946, 2-place deliveries totaled 30,000. 


Analysis of 1947 shipments is contained in the following tabulation: 


J P M A 
PIPER 665: 493 553 
STINSON 236 4247 #255 316 
CESSNA $20 (3 369 371 
LUSCOMBE 120 82 138 
BEECH BONANZA 1 f 63 76 
AERONCA 161 73 146 «6150 
NAVION 238 23 101 92 
SEABEE 103 26 #133 ~=«#161 
ERCOUPE 124 81 06112 
BELLANCA 51 : 24 23 
TAYLORCRAFT 31 ; 38 
TEMCO SWIFT 
FUNK BEE 7 { 2 2 
TOTALS 


1946 
7,780 
1,436 
3,959 
2,490 


1947 
3,464 
2,662 
2,390 
1,401 
1,209 


M J J A § N D 

305 213 172 150 

319 224 230 165 

256 143. 98 123 

184 130 110 113 118 

120 148 155 

144 S! 9 3 119 7,555 
33 5: 11 146 

126 y 18 § 196 

112 5 § 5 43 j § 3,503 
19 5 8 288 
1 b 5 13 3,151 

24 


4 2 5 4 3 


2,157 1,932 1,787 1,994 1,623 1,145 993 932 996 763 596 5 


Plus 508 Aeronca L-16's, 82 Fairchild F-24's, and 1 All-American Ensign 


DIVISIONS: 2-pl., 7,940; 3-pl., 2,158; 


4-pl., 5,925; Ist Qtr., 5,876; 2nd Qtr., 


4,762; 3rd Qtr., 2,921; 4th Qtr., 1,874; 1st half, 10,638; 2nd half, 4,795 (Quarterly 
and half-year figures exclude L-16’s, F-24’s and Ensign.) 
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OES your airport publish a 
D set of rules and regula 
tions? One would think that no an 
port could well operate without it, 
but a recent investigation reveals that 
many are still getting along on a 
rather hit-or-miss basis as far as 
standard rules are concerned. Here are 
some suggestions that can be modi 
fied to fit particular conditions: 

To protect income, no person should 
be allowed to engage in any business 
or commercial activity of any nature 
on the airport except in conformance 
with an appropriate license, lease o1 
permit and under such terms and con 


ditions as may be prescribed by the 


airport manager. This rule is particu 
larly aimed to deal with: (a) Solicit- 


no one should solicit funds fo. 


ng 
any purpose on an airport without the 
approval of the manager. (b) Adve 
tising——-no person should be permitted 
to post, distribute, or display signs, 
advertisements, circulars, printed on 
written matter at or on an airport 
except with the approval of manage 
ment and in such manner as it may 
Vehicles for hire should 


not be operated from the airport ex 


prescribe. (« 


cept with the approval of management 
and in such manner as it may pre 
cribe. (d) Commercial photography 
no person should be allowed to take 
any still or motion picture for com 
without the permis 
ion of the airport manager. 

To protect the traffic on the air- 
port itself (a) No should 
airport other than on 


mercial purpose 


person 
travel on the 
the roads, walks, or places provided 
for the class of traffic 
(b) No person should use the roads, 


particula) 


walks, or other thoroughfares in such 
a manner as to hinder or obstruct their 
proper use. (c) The airport manage) 
should have power to prohibit from 
roads, walks or paved areas any type 
of vehicle equipped with other than 
pneumatic tires and other vehicles o1 
equipment whose operations would 
damagy walks and 


paved areas. (d) No person should 


airport roads, 
enter any restricted area posted as 
being closed to the public except those 
assigned to duty therein or authorized 
to enter the area by the airport man 
ager or his representative and pas- 
appropriate supervi- 
sion, entering the apron for embarka 
tion or debarkation. (e) Dogs should 


sengers, unde 


not be permitted on the airport unless 
leashed. 

It should be provided that any per 
handling any air- 
craft, vehicle, equipment or apparatus 
or using the airport or any of its 
facilities in violation of the rules and 
regulations that may be prescribed, 
or refusing to comply therewith, may 
be promptly removed from the air- 


son operating or 
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If your airport has no 
definite rules, it is inef- 
ficient. Here are sug- 
gestions to help opera- 
tors and users. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


port. Moreover, for cause, any per- 
son might be deprived of and refused 
the further use of the airport and its 
facilities by the airport manager upon 
the orders of his superior authority, 
or on his own initiative, for such length 
of time as may be required to insure 
the safeguarding ‘of the airport and 
the public and its interest therein. 

It is well to include a provision to 
the effect that the city or other gov- 
ernmental unit operating an airport 
assumes no responsibility for damage 
to the property of persons 
thereon, or using the airport facilities, 
by reason of fire, theft, vandalism, 
wind storm, flood, earthquake, and 
or collision; nor does it assume any 
liability by reason of injury to per- 
sons while on the airport or while 
using the facilities of same. 

All aeronautical activities at an 
airport should be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the current Civil Air 
provisions 


stored 


Regulations. But special 
may be stated as to landings and 
take-offs, rated cruising speed, stu- 
dent instruction, requirements for 
two-way radio in accordance with the 
size of the airport and other condi- 
tions to be met. 

Low flying should be specifically 
prohibited except in emergencies 
which should be handled in each case 
as directed by the control tower. 

Taxiing should not be permitted ex- 
cept at a safe and reasonable speed 
and aircraft should not cross runways 
in use or taxi onto a runway in use 
until specifically cleared. No person 
should be allowed to taxi an aircraft 
to or from the hangar line or to o1 
from an approved parking space until 
he has obtained clearance and instruc- 
tions from the control tower or else- 
where, and has ascertained by visual 
inspection that there will be no danger 
of collision with any person or object. 
Aircraft not equipped with adequate 
brakes should not be taxied near build- 
ings or parked aircraft unless an at- 
tendant is at the wing of such aircraft 
to assist the pilot. Taxiing into and 
out of hangars should be prohibited. 

General conduct of operators and 
owners should be covered by such 
provisions as the following: (a) Pay- 


ules for Airports 


ment or satisfactory credit arrange- 
ments must be made for storage, 
repairs, supplies or services” ren- 
dered by the airport flight 
clearance is granted. (b) Aircraft shall 
be stored and repairs made in the 
space designated for the purpose by 
the airport manager or his authorized 
representatives and in such space only. 
(c) Aircraft owners, their pilots, o1 
responsible for the 


before 


agents shall be 
prompt disposal of disabled aircraft 
and parts thereof unless required 01 
instructed by Federal authorities to 
delay such action pending an investi 
gation of an accident. (d) Any or all 
airport property destroyed, injured 01 
damaged by accident o1 otherwise, 
shall be paid for by the party or pa) 

ties responsible for such destruction, 
injury or damage thereto. (e) No ai 

craft engine shall be started or ru 
unless a licensed pilot or mechanic is 
attending the controls. Blocks equip 
ped with ropes or other suitable means 
of blocking an aircraft shall always be 
placed in front of the main landing 
wheels before starting the engines, 
unless the aircraft is equipped with 
adequate parking brakes. (f) Person 

involved in accidents on the airport 
shall make a full report thereof to 
the manager as soon after the acci 
dent as possible. (g) No aircraft shall 
be left unattended on the airport w 

less properly secured or in a hangai 
Owners of such aircraft shall be held 
responsible for any damage resulting 
from failure to comply with this ruk 

Fueling operations should be coy 

ered by some such rules as the follow 

ing: (a) No aircraft shall be fueled 
or defueled while the engine is run 
ning or being warmed by applicatio 
of exterior heat, or while such aircraft 
is in a hangar or enclosed space. (b) 
No smoking shall be permitted withi: 
50 feet of an aircraft being fueled o1 
defueled. (c) No person shall operate 
any radio transmitter or receiver, 01 
switch electrical appliances off or on 
in an aircraft during fueling or de 
fueling. (d) During fueling, the air- 
craft and the fuel-dispensing ap 
paratus shall both be grounded to a 
point of zero electrical potential. (e) 
Persons engaged in the fueling and 
defueling of aircraft shall exercise duc 
care to prevent overflow. (f) No pas 
senger shall be permitted in any ai: 

craft during fueling or defueling 
unless a cabin attendant is present at 
or near the cabin door and except fo 
this type of person, only personne! 
engaged in fueling, maintenance, and 
operation of an aircraft shall be per- 
mitted within 50 feet of such aircraft 
during any such operation. (g) No 
person shall use any material dur- 
ing fueling or defueling of aircraft 
likely to cause a static spark. (h) 
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\dequate fire extinguishers shall be 
within ready reach of all fueling and 
lefueling operations. (i) No person 
hall start the engine of any aircraft 
vhen there is any excess gasoline on 
the ground under such aircraft. (j) 





Fueling hoses and defueling equip 
ment shall be maintained in a safe 





’ 
sound and non-leaking condition and 


vy 
<a shall be equipped with a grounding de 
on vice to prevent ignition of volatile 
ht liquids. (k) The fueling and defueling 
all if aircraft shall be conducted at least 
th. 50 feet from hangars or buildings. 
by { Fire hazards should be avoided by 
zed the provision of rules such as: (a) All 
ly loping processes shall be conducted 
on H ynly in designated, ventilated and fire- 
the : proofed rooms or buildings in which 
aft all illumination, wiring, heating, ven 
on tilation, equipment switches, outlets, 
ho and fixtures shall be sparkproofed and 
ti waterproofed. (b) Smoking shall be 
all prohibited in certain areas suitably 
= posted. (c) No person shall use 
~ volatile inflammable substances fon 
- cleaning floors in any building of the 
.) airport. (d) No person shall keep, 
’ store, or discard any _ inflammable 
un iquids, gases, signa! flares, oil rags, 
: or other similar material in the 
ip hangars or in any buildings on th 
n airport; provided that such materials 
a may be kept in the aircraft for such 
" purposes or in rooms or areas spe 
» cifically approved by the airport man 
t} ager for such storage. (e) Lessees of 
. hangars and other portions of the air 
rt port shall provide metal receptacles 
nee with self-closing covers for the sto 
age of oily wastes, rags, and othe 
qT rubbish. All such waste should be re 
: moved by the lessees daily. (f) No 
. person shall use inflammable volatile 
hd liquids in the cleaning of aircraft, ain 
. craft engines, propellers, and appli 
% ances unless such cleaning operation 
\ are conducted in open alr, or in a roon 
. specifically set aside for that purpose, 
; which room shall be properly venti 
lated, fireproofed, and equipped with 
readily accessible and adequate fir« 
extinguishing apparatus. (g)_ All 
.) lessees on the airport shall keep the 
floors of their hangars and hanga 
. and terminal apron pits and areas 
adjacent thereto, leased by them re 
pectively, free and clear of grease, 
il, and other inflammable material 
Certain general rules like the fol- 
lowing should also be adopted: (a) 
; No person shall conduct gambling in 
o any form or operate gambling devices 
' anywhere on the airport. (This rule 
will not apply in areas where dif- 
ferent types of pin-ball and other such 
slot machines are permitted by law 
as they then form a good source of ail 
- port income.) (b) No person shall de 
rs stroy, injure, deface or disturb in any 
, way any building, sign, equipment, 
marker, or other structure,-tree, flow 
, er, lawn or other public property on the 
airport. (c) No person shall commit 
f any disorderly, obscene, indecent or un- 
. lawful act or commit any nuisance on 
the airport. (d) No pilot or othe 
' member of the crew of an aircraft in 
) Continued on page 31) 
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Hope for Small Airports 


A YEAR ago we discussed the plight faced by developers of small ait 

ports because of the decision regarding the Chamberlain Airport 
near Akron, Ohio, which had just then been handed down in the Ohio Court of 
Common Pleas. This decision was so restrictive that it effectively made it neces 
sary for airports to control sufficient property on all sides so as to assure that 
no plane would have less than 500 feet altitude as it passed over adjacent prop- 
erty in landing and take-off (“Airports 16 Miles Square?” SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 
February, 1947). Naturally the Chamberlain Engineering Corp., owners of th¢ 
property on which the airport in question was to be operated, appealed this re 
strictive decision to a higher court. The decision of this court, the Court of 
Appeals, Ninth Judicial District, State of Ohio, has just been handed down, 
setting aside the lower court’s decision which enjoined Chamberlain from building 
or operating its airport. It gives hope to the small airport planner and operato1 
Those who objected to the Chamberlain airport operation in the first place will 
doubtless appeal the latest decision to a still higher court but in any event it 
looks as if the higher it went the better it got for the airport operator. Because 
of the general interest in this whole matter it is well to take a look at the latest 
decision and what it portends if made to stick. 

The important question in this litigation has been: “In flying below the 
‘navigable air space,’ does the aviator commit trespass while landing and taking 
off, if, in so doing, he flies over the lands of others?” In its recent decision, 
the Ohio Court of Appeals stated: 

“Assuming that the pronouncement of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in U. S. vs. Causby should be the law and that the boundaries of a piece 
of land may not be crossed at an altitude below 500 feet without permission, 
does not the law give the aviator the right to cross the boundaries in the super- 
adjacent air space, when landing and taking off, and in so doing obviate what 
would otherwise be an act of trespass? 

“What do the Civil Aeronautics Authority regulations mean when they provide: 
‘Except when necessary for take-off or landing, no person shall operate an 
aircraft below the following altitudes, etc.,’ if they do not mean that an aviato 
is given permission to use the air space above another’s land, in landing o) 
taking off, at heights below those altitudes later specified to be minimum saf¢ 
altitudes? The regulations would be difficult indeed to understand if they were 
construed to mean that by federal authority one may fly over another’s land 
without trespass if operating in the ‘navigable air space,’ whereas he becomes a 
trespasser when taking off or landing, if he flies over another’s land at a lower 
height in reaching or leaving the navigable air space. 

“In order that effect may be given to the regulations permitting flight in the 
public domain, the words of the regulations—‘Except when necessary for take 
off or landing’—must be construed to mean that a right is given to fly ove) 
the lands of others at heights of less than 500 feet, when necessary for take-off 
or landing.” 

It is the last paragraph of the above quoted statement that is important 
The whole opinion simply means that since the United States has declared 
itself to be possessed of complete and exclusive national sovereignty in all of 
the air space above the United States, and inasmuch as “sovereignty” means 
“supreme domain,” the United States thereby has reserved to itself the right, 
“when necessary for take-off or landing,” to grant to aviators licenses to 
reasonably use the air space below the “navigable airspace.” When so used, 
there can be no trespass unless the acts of landing and take-off are done unde) 
circumstances constituting an abuse of the license. As the court put it: 

“If the authority to cross the boundaries of one’s property is conferred by 
law, abuse of that authority not only terminates the license, but revokes it. 
And by abuse is meant the kind of abuse considered in the Causby case which 
constituted the appropriation of property for public use in contravention of 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, or, such abuse 
as would constitute a nuisance.” 

As to what might constitute a nuisance in the operation of an airport or in 
flying above a person’s property in taking off and landing the court had the 
following to say: 

“We must not only weigh the conflict of interests between the airport owne 
and the nearby landowners, but we must further recognize the public policy 
of the generation in which we live. We must recognize that the establishment 
of an airport of the kind contemplated is of great concern to the public, and if 
such an airport is abated, or its establishment prevented, the consequences wil! 
not only be a serious injury to the owners of the port property but may be a 
serious loss of a valuable asset to the the entire community. 

“To find that irreparable damage will follow from the operation of the port 
would be but guess and speculation. And to find that the use as an airport of 
approximately 450 acres of land beyond the city limits and away from the 
closely-built-up and congested part of the city is an unreasonable use of the 
land, would, we think, under the circumstances of this case, obstruct the develop- 
ment of aviation, as a legitimate and necessary industry, to an unreasonable 
extent.” 

Here is hope for the developers of small airports. Of course, those who live 
nearby may experience some discomfort, but that is one of the incidents o1 
results of living in a heavily-populated or highly industrialized area. It is an 
incident of living in an age of progress. Almost always in cases where plaintiffs 
plead that an airport is a “nuisance” it is a question of their comfort. But in 
such cases the defendant is faced with the life or death of a legitimate and 
necessary business. It is to be hoped that the attitude of the Ohio Court of 


Appeals will prevail—_JOHN H. FREDERICK. 
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Questions and Answers 


HREE important problem 

facing airport operators 
were submitted for this month’s dis- 
cussion in SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s 
continuing service of seeking practical 
to pressing problems facing 
They, with the 


unswers 
“ulrport management 


answers, are given in full below, in 
the belief operators and managers 
everywhere will find useful informa- 
ion in the discussior 

What's your question? Send it to 
The Editor, SOUTHERN FLIGHT, 
Box 750, Dallas, Texas, and we'll en- 
deavor to obtain as much practical 
nformation as possible in time fo 
ext month’s discussion in these pages. 
Meanwhile, let’s start with this 


month’s problems 


Landing Fees for Feeder Airlines 


QUESTION: Our town has been 
certificated as a stop on a feeder line 
whose officials have approached us 
with an agreement for space and 
landing fees. The proposed landing fee 
per cent of the revenues de- 
veloped at our point by the feede 
line. Is this high enough? We already 
have a trunk line operating four daily 
flights into the airport and thei: 
agreement with the city calls for the 


» 


rate 1s 


payment of landing fees amounting to 
$175 a month based on $75 monthly 
for the first arrival, $50 for the sec 
ond arrival, $25 for the third arrival 
and each tsereafter. Both lines will 
ise the same type of aircraft. How- 
ever, our agreement with the trunk 
line contains a clause called “a cov 
enant not to grant better terms.” Can 
we consider the feeder’s 2 per cent in 
the face of the covenant? 

ANSWER: We're glad you asked 
those two questions, Mr. Manager. 
They have been troubling other air- 
ports, too. Let’s take the first one. 
It is assumed that your city officials 
are interested in securing as much air- 


line service as possible for the people 
of the community. This added service 
probably will mean direct air connec- 
tions with previously 
served. So in any evaluation of the 
proposed 2 per cent landing fee, it 

felt that your community must 
take into consideration the worth to 
you in intangible benefits from hav- 
ng the additional service which the 
feeder line will give. The question of 


points not 


measuring whether or not the fees 
are enough depends entirely upon the 
attitude of your community and its 
officials toward the encouragement of 
additional air service. The difference 
between the landing fee per flight 
which you now charge and the per- 
centage arrangement will, in all prob- 
ability, neither make nor break the 
airport financially 

In analyzing the situation, it might 


Practical solutions to 
problems involving feed- 
er airline fees, airport 
promotion and conces- 
sion fees and revenues. 


be well to consider the matter from 
the feeder line standpoint. In the first 
place, feeder line revenue trips, ac- 
cording to the last figures available to 
us, have averaged about 200 miles 
Trunk lines averages at the same time 
were about 485 miles. So you can see 
that the fixed landing fee when meas- 
ured against the average ticket sale 
will represent a much higher percent- 
age if the number of passengers per 
flight is the same. It is thought that 
you are justified in asking the feeder 
line how much their officials expect 
the potential revenues from your town 
to amount to the first year and second 
year. You can then tell what yow 
actual landing fee probably will be 
for each schedule which the feeder 
line will operate. The difference may 
not be very great and you may feel 
that you are justified in requiring the 
standard fees. However, if every city 
on the feeder line did the same thing, 
the total added costs for landing fees 
might be a sizeable item in the op- 
erating budget of the feeder line. Re- 
2 per cent 
basis, your fees increase as the feeder 


member, too, that on a 


line revenues rise. 

There is a theory in connection with 
rates and charges to the effect that 
the wear and tear on runways and the 
operation of facilities would cost the 
same for two aircraft of the same 
weight and type regardless of their 
use as trunk or feeder line aircraft. 
This is probably true. But, if this 
premise is correct, it makes the cus- 
tomary sliding scale questionable in 
its equity. For instance, if a line has 
four arrivals in your town daily, the 
monthly charge is $175 or an average 
of $43.75 per month per scheduled ar- 
rival, whereas an airline with only 
two schedules would be billed $125, on 
an average of $62.50 per month per 
schedule. 

Studies of landing fees generally 
appear to indicate an upward curve 
of charges closely following higher 
population centers. That trend indi- 
cates that traffic potential is a con- 
sideration in the negotiation of land- 
ing fees. However, your principal con- 
sideration in the judgment of the 2 
per cent landing fee is the value your 
community places on the advantages 
of additional service and your will- 










































































ingness to go along with the feed.i 
line to develop those services. 

Turning to the second question 
which involves a possibility of con- 
flict with the “covenant not to grant 
better terms,” perhaps the covenant 
itself should be studied first. It is 
normally worded in some such version 
as this: 

“Lessor covenants and agrees not 
to enter into any lease, contract on 
agreement with any other transport 
operator, with respect to the airport, 
containing more favorable terms than 
this lease or to grant to any othe 
transport operator rights, privileges 
or concessions, with respect to said air- 
port, which are not accorded to the 
Lessee hereunder unless the same 
rights, privileges and concessions are 
concurrently made available to the 
Lessee.” 

If your city then decides to ente 
into an agreement with a feeder line 
on the basis of 2 per cent, it would 
appear that it may do so provided 
it notifies the trunk line that it may 
also have the same 2 per cent terms. 
This is not a legal opinion; your city 
attorney should study the “covenant 
not to grant better terms.” 

Actually, the 2 per cent method of 
paying landing fees may not be “bet- 
ter terms” for the feeder line. Con- 
sidering that the average ticket sold 
on the trunk line is almost 2‘ times 
the average feeder line ticket, reve- 
nue generated by the trunk line at 
your point may conceivably be great 
enough that the landing fee based 
under the sliding scale will represent 
2 per cent or less of trunk revenue. 
This can easily be determined by se- 
curing the average monthly revenue 
produced at your airport for the trunk 
line and determining then what per- 
centage of that is represented by the 
landing fees being paid. Your city 
officials and yourself may even feel 
that it is desirable to discuss with 
trunk line officials their attitude to- 
ward granting the 2 per cent agree- 
ment to the feeder line. It is felt that 
there should be no objection so long 
as the terms of the trunk line agree- 
ment are not violated. If you find that 
to grant the 2 per cent arrangement 
to the trunk line also would result 
in a reduction in their landing fees, 
you may have to consider that loss in 
determining your eventual decision. 


Promoting Operations on 
An Unprogressive Airport 


QUESTION: We are one of six op- 
erators on an active private airport. 
How can we interest the airport owner 
and the other operators here in a co- 
operative promotional program of 
public relations and advertising ? Good 
results have been obtained with ow 
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wn little program and we _ work 
pretty hard at getting business. But 
we can’t afford all the promotion it 
vould take to do the job right. We 
believe the airport owner, who is also 
manager, has a big stake in such a 
program. But he isn’t interested. All 
he does is fuss around the hangars 
and content himself with a lot of pid- 
dling items. The other operators have 
a big stake, too. But they are too busy 
loing nothing to give any constructive 
thought te getting the public out here. 
Maybe you have seen a similar situa- 
tion somewhere and can tell us what 
was done to get the job done. 

ANSWER: That’s a tough one, Mr. 
Operator. If the manager is also the 
owner, there is no way to go over 
is head and if the other operators 
are “chair happy” and can’t be con- 
vinced that a joint promotional pro- 
gram for the airport and aviation will 
pay dividends, it leaves you pretty 
much on your own. 


Of course, you can continue on you 
»wn and try to pay the bills. Probably Self-Propelled Fuel-A-Plane 
f your promotion brings business to 


ou, the other operators will want to 
oin you but it is expensive for you 









Latest development in aircraft fueling equipment is this Harmeco Series 5000 
vehicle with interchangeable dispenser units so that it can be used as a ‘‘fuel- 


to have to pioneer the whole thing. a-plane™ for gasoline or as a “lube-a-plane” for dispensing engine oil. It has 
On the other hand, aviation is not a compact, 4-cycle air-cooled engine with forward and reverse transmission, 
nly a source of revenue, it’s also a fluid drive, hydraulic brakes and an automatic hose boom. Manifolding permits 
service to your community, and the defueling. Single or multiple storage tanks of 200, 400 or 600 gal. capacity 
ervice it renders to the community are available. 





vill depend upon the public’s familiar- 
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ation through promotion. We have 
not actually see ust the case you 
have brought up but we have seen 
recently, at El Paso, the starting of 


} } 


a good promotional program through 
radio and other publicity, jointly by 
operators and manager, which we be 
eve is keyed to bring good results 
It seems to us that in the absence of 
nterest on the part of the other op 
erators and the manager and owner, it 
might pay you to go downtown and 


talk the 


ecretary of 


whole thing over with the 
the Chamber of Com 
merce. In most towns, you will find 
him interested and he may be able to 
get the others to join in if you can 
promotion of aviation 


how that the 


AIRCRART PARTS, ASSEMBLIES 


is a civic matter in added service and 
added jobs. We don’t know what form 
your promotional effort has taken but 
if it has included newspaper advertis- 
ing, certainly interesting items about 
the airport may be of use occasionally 
to the newspapers. 

You may find that although you 
program costs more than you now 
can afford to spend, it may be a good 
investment since you say the results 
are good. If that is the case, youl 
competitive position through your own 
efforts may in time force the othe 
operators to cooperate, although you 
may, by that time, have reached a 
point where you don’t need that co 
operation. 


B COMPONENTS & ACCESSORIES 


ALCOHOL PUMPS 
44-4, 744-6, 665-3, 
D-18382, D-7818, 100-4 


AUTOMATIC PILOTS 


A3, ASA, Ab, Cl Special Washers— 
DC3 & 4 
CARBURETORS 1075888, 124682 


PD-12F2, PD-12F5 werres 
PD-12H2, PD-12Ké 
PT-13G1, PT-13G65 
1900-CPR-3 


C-47, DC-3, C-54, 





DC-4 PARTS & "+ 

ASSEMBLIES BC-438, SCR-269, 
SCR-27 ete 

Bungee- Dc .-3 _ ' ' 


ENGINES— 
At Min. Prices 


0-436-1, R1820-G205 
R680-9, R1830-43, 
R755-9, R1830-65, 
R985-48, R1830-90C, 
R985-50, R1830-92 
R2600-13 
R2800-43 
V1710-81, R2800-51, 
- V1710-99, R2800-75 
Ser R1820-97, R3350-35 


Collector Rings—DC-4 
174842 & 5174529 
Eng. Mount Bolts—DC-3 

1116116, 1117771 


Int. Wrench. Bolts R985-AN-1. 
DCS &4 ' R985-AN-3. 
2076904 thru 207690 Ser 


NAS-140 thru NAS-160 


Landing Gear Belts 


AN14-98, 1116409 FUEL PUMPS VACUUM PUMPS 
1116410, 1116955 ropanee 1FDaae SP207JA, S8P211JA, 
1117078, ete CH-4108-28, Ceco 9108 teeta 

i Special Screws—DC3 & 4 VALVES 

| 1027300 & 1027307 Series GENERATORS 3V-216H, 3V-217H, 

} 1027997 & 1029421 Series M-2. O-l. P-1 618-2, 613-6, 557-5, ete. 
1029679 & 124630 Series , , 

r WINDSHIELDS PLEX. 

; § solt 1c3 & 4 
aed een alt dash Nos, INSTRUMENTS For Aeronca, Cubs, Tay- 

Complete Inventory of al! lorcrafts, Stinsons, Cul- 
Shock Mounts—DC-3 types, including Drift- ver Cadets, Luscombes, 
SK1292-1, 1118876, et meters B-3 & B-5 ete. 


Administrative Offices. 
P. O. Box 3596, Northwest Sta. 
Phone: 4-5109 


uatlable for immediate delivery from stock 


Special Bolte—DC3 
1000402, 1046452, 
1181082, 1139096, 1143386, 
1143538, 1205414, 134808, 153F 
2116354 & all dash Nos 5 


Window Assemblies—DC3 
116404 & 6116404-1 


ELECTRONICS 
BC-221, BC-357 
3D, BC-120¢ 


Write for Our Catalogs and 


Address all inguiries Co administrative offices 


H & E DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY e¢ OKLAHOMA 





























INVERTERS 
MG-149, MG-149F, MG- 
149H, MG-153, and MG- 


1117069, 


MAGNETOS 
SFI4LU-7 & SFI4LU-8, 
SFI4LC-7 & SF14LC-8 
SF9LU-3, -7, & -8, 
SFI4LN-8, ete. 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 

A®, A8&, Al2, & AN6022 
Regulators 

Gl, D2, Fi, & Aé4 Bottles 

Kl, & A-13 Gauges 


PROP. FEATHER. 
PUMPS 


54772-2, 54772-21, 
IE280, LE621, ete 


PROP. GOVERNORS 
4G8-G28G, 4G8-G15, 
iG8-G18, 4L11-GIJ 
4K11-GOJ, 4K11-GO1 


STARTERS 

G-6, G-6A, E-80, F-2, 
JH-8R, JH-4ER, 
JH-5F, JH-5B, ete. 


& 143908 


Warehouses: 
4025 North Barnes 
Phone: 5-9617 














Fees for Concessions 


QUESTION: They say airport man- 
agers ought to make more money out 
of non-aviation concessions. Well, we 
are opening a new administration 
building on our airport and we're look- 
ing for more money, so what’s the 
approach to this concession deal? Ow 
airport is served by one trunk line 
and one feeder line with four planes 
a day. The city has about 100,000 
What’s the best basis for 
charging concession fees? 


ANSWER: There has been a lot of 
talk the last few years about con- 
cessions and some of the talk would 
lead you to believe that just any 
concession makes a mint of money but 
that isn’t always the case. Concessions 
have two purposes. The primary pur- 
pose is to supply the public the things 
that they have reason to believe they 
should find upon the airport for thei: 
comfort and convenience. Food, re 
freshments, cigarettes, candy, maga- 
zines, come to mind first. Telephones 
are also concessions as are all the othe) 
things that fit into the convenience 
and comfort of the public. In the first 
place, good concessions bring the pub- 
lic to an airport and keep it there 
longer. The more people in a commun- 
ity who can be brought to the airport 
for sight-seeing or recreation, the 
more potential customers are at hand 
for aviation to work on through fa- 
miliarization. A food concession in a 
town of your size should be more than 
a convenience. If you are successful 


people. 


in getting a concessionnaire who eithe 
has or can build up a local following 
and who is progressive enough to put 
in an operation that includes attrac 
tive appointments, good food, good 
service and good housekeeping, the 
restaurant will draw more people to 
your airport than would be attracted 
by your flying activities. A fine ex- 
ample exists on the Gregg County 
Airport near Longview, Texas, where, 
according to the last information avail- 
able, 500 to 600 people daily use the 
restaurant, although there are only 
two scheduled flights daily. The value 
of having that many people go to 
the airport where they are exposed to 
aviation means more to the airport 
and operators than the restaurant 
rental. 

You ask the best basis for charg- 
ing concession fees. It may be to youn 
advantage to base your fees so low 
as to be encouraging to the conces- 
sionnaire. Many concessions are on a 
percentage basis and that actually 
makes the airport a partner in the 
concession. For telephones, pay toilets 
and things of that sort, there is usu- 
ally a set percentage charged. But for 
such things as the restaurant, news 
and gift stands, percentages will vary, 
depending upon the location of the 
airport with reference to its commun- 
ity, the size of the town and the con 
cessionnaire’s investment. It is not un- 
usual in a food concession for the 
early years of the lease to be on a 
low percentage, building up on a slid- 
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ng scale toa generally accepted level. 
Whatever percentage is arrived at, if 
hat method is used, will depend on 
egotiations with the concessionnaire. 
[he danger of high percentages lies 

higher prices which the concession 
aire must charge. It would seem 
nore desirable from the airport man- 
iger’s standpoint to secure 5 per cent 

$100,000 yearly gross sales than 






0) per cent on $50,000 gross sales, 


nee more people would be drawn to 
he airport 


Some concessions are 


rented on a flat floor-space basis, but 
generally the percentage basis is being 
used to the advantage of both the 
airport and the concessionnaire. 

In any case, the selection of your 
concessionnaire is the first and most 
important contribution to the success 
of the operation. No matter what 
kind of a lease is given, a poor con- 
cessionnaire who can not develop busi- 
ness and who does not give service is 
not valuable to the airport’s reputation 
or to its revenues. x * * 
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RULES FOR AIRPORTS 
(Continued from page 27) 
operation on the airport or any per- 
son attending or assisting in said op- 
eration on the airport, shall be unde) 
the influence of intoxicating liquor o1 
narcotic drugs, nor shall any person 
obviously under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor or narcotic drugs, be 
permitted to board any aircraft except 
a medical patient under proper care 
or in case of recognized emergency. 


































PARACHUTES 


28 FOOT “Irvin Typ Standard seat 
$90 each. With super-soft Nylon Har- 
ness, $130. All new. Shipped, inspected 
and packed. One-third down, balance 
ec. 0. d. See your dealer or order dtrect 
SECURITY PARACHUTE & 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Oakland Airport, Oakland 14, Calif. 


BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


FOR SALE 


Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect $25,000,000 P&W Parts 
o* (oe Goes Coste Ais forataal $ 2,000,000 DC-3 Parts 
Burt Bidg. DALLAS R-4768 $ 1,000,000 Propellers 

$ 1,000,000 Instruments 
$ 1,000,000 O’Haul Tools 
$ 5,000,000 Accessories 


PRICED BELOW GOVERNMENT COST 


Prompt attention will be given to all 




















E. B. GAITHER & SON 


All kinds of airplanes for sale or trade 
Crop dusters. Lots of Stearman and 
BT parts 
Write or Fly In 
| Pearland Airport 


McCreery Aviation Co. 
Central Valley Airport 
Mercedes, Texas 
YOUR VALLEY CESSNA DEALER 


requests for quotations. Merchandise 


located at our Glendale Warchouse. 
Pearland, Texas 
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LOW-COST SEXTANTS! = 


FROM THE LARGEST STOCK OF NEW AND 723 SONORA AVE., GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 


SURPLUS NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
NOW! HERCULES 
» ‘T’ HANGARS 


IN THE COUNIRY 
BAUSCH & LOMB A-8-A SEXTANT (illustrated), for use 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
42’ x 28’ x 10’ 


with beth sea and bubble horizons. Adjustable bubble, aver- 
ager, lights for night use. A precision instrument. New, 

Structure Aluminum 
Only Covered 


$329.00 $611.54 


FAIRCHILD A-10-A SEXTANT, electric automatic averager, 
in Nested Units of 6 


lights, telescopic eyepiece, all accessories. Like new, $27.50; 
good condition, $17.50. 
Can be erected in several days. Factory 
precision built. Write for details TODAY! 


FAIRCHILD A-10, similar to A-10-A but with manual aver- 
ager: new, $47.50; good condition, $12.50. 
VAIL FIELD, Anaheim-Telegraph Road 
Les Angeles 22, California 


HAMILTON MASTER NAVIGATION WATCH, 24-hour dial; good condition, $27.00. 

ELGIN STOP-WATCH, reads to 1/10 of second; good condition, only $7.50. 
AIRPORT EQUIPMENT CORP., Dept. 2 
664 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














ASTRO-COMPASS, Mark Il, complete with mounting base; new, $12.50. 
F-8 AERIAL CAMERA, f/5.6 Wollensak lens, 5” x 7” photo; good condition, $139.00. 
WRITE FOR FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 


Pan American Navigation Service 
| 1202! VENTURA BLVD.—SF2 e NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MEMPHIS 


overnight storage 


MEMPHIS AERO CORP.—Hangar No. |, Municipal Airport 




















Complete 
. Excellent 


Stinson Sales and Service 


Ercoupe and Luscombe Sales & Servic 


Instrument and ATR Courses 


Maintenance all Type aircraft 
Approved for all G.I. Training 


HICKS Aviation Service 


Highland Park Airport Emerson 6-2881 


transportation to city by Airline Limousine 


service and bus . Ample hangar space for 


Dallas 














FLY TO OUR STRIP FOR YOUR RANCH PARTY 


Good 2,500-ft. strip. Comfortable cabins. Fine food 


Horses. Fun for All, All for Fun. 144 miles NW of 
FEBRUARY, 1948 31 


SKYLINE AIRPORT, INC. 
Dallas’ Downtown Airport (2% miles) 
Cab Service, Cafe, Service & Re pai 


Luscombe, Stinson and Aeronca Sales 
954 Forest Ave. Rd. Dallas 


Medina, Texas 


Circle R Guest Ranch 


W-5456 Mr. and Mrs. George Proffitt, Managers, Medina, Texas 
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Land transportation on the airport 
requires some such regulations as the 
following: (a) Vehicles shall not be 
parked on the airport other than in 
the manner and at locations indicated 
by posted parking signs and painted 
curbs. (b) No common carrier vehicle 
or vehicle for hire shall load or unload 
passengers or stand at the airport at 
any place other than in the areas des- 
ignated by the airport manager. (c) 
Motorized equipment shall not be op- 
erated on the apron of the terminal 
building except by persons assigned 









to duty thereon or others authorize 
by the airport manager. (d) No per 
son shall operate any vehicle on any 
of the landing areas unless authorized 
do by the airport manager o1 
his authorized representative and then 
only with the permission of the con 
trol tower. (e) Motor vehicles shall be 
operated in strict compliance with 
speed limits prescribed by the airport 
manager and indicated by posted traf- 


so to 


fic signs and in no event shall be in 


excess of 20 miles per hour. * *® *® 


THIS MONTH’S MODERN AIRPORT 
LARGEST UNIVERSITY AIRPORT 


By JOE COULTER 
Manager, Max Westheimer Field 


AX Westheimer Field, a Class 


V airport of more than 1,500 acres, 


at Norman, Oklahoma, represents what was originally a grass field of 

210 acres donated to the University of Oklahoma by Walter Nuestadt of Ardmore 

in 1940. The original field was used in the Civilian Pilot Training Program before 

the war and was later taken over by the Navy and is now the landing area of a 

$7,000,000 installation. The field was returned to the University in May, 1946, and 
is being operated primarily for educational purposes. 

The airport now consists of four hard-surfaced runways ranging from 5,200 


to 5,800 feet in length plus a landing mat 


2,200 feet by 2,000 feet and another 


smaller mat. Both mats are of the same hard surface construction as the runways. 
The concrete ramp provides tie-down space for more than 300 airplanes and is 
lighted by floodlights installed on the surrounding buildings. The two hangars 
measure 170 feet by 240 feet, with a clear span of 120 feet, using 30-ft. glass 


doors at each end. 


The operations or terminal building is a modern structure of three floors 
topped by a control tower. This building provides space for flight offices, the 
manager's office, a coffee shop, sales of aviation supplies and offices for the 
Air National Guard. Other buildings facing the ramp are devoted to aeronautical 


engineering and line service. 


In addition to the apron floodlights, 


the runways are equipped with contact 


lights, there is a lighted wind tetrahedron, rotating beacons and the necessary 
obstruction lights. Two floodlight trucks provide emergency lighting facilities. 

There are two major types of flying activity on the field. The university's 
flight program is training more than 100 students in its own airplanes. An Ain 
National Guard squadron based at Westheimer Field is composed of twenty-five 


P-51’s, four A-26’s, four AT-6’s and a C-47 


In addition to its educational use for flight training and aeronautical engineer- 
ing, the airport is used as a laboratory in teaching a course in Airport Manage 
ment now offered in the School of Business. * 7 * 





Clean Parts Faster 


more safely--improve inspection 








Model H-7! 
with exclusive 
i-way action 


GRAY-MILLS AGITOR 
Cold Parts Cleaning System 


Two way utility—Soak large parts with 
agitation and at the same time clean smal] 
arts with flowing solvent. You need the 
features. Send for detailed catalog 


GRAY-MILLS CORP. 


1973 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Ill. 











AVAILABLE -- QUALIFIED 
MAINTENANCE MANAGER 


Now employed as chief engineer for a 
small airline in charge of DC-3 and 
DC-4 maintenance, modification and 
conversion, young man seeks position 
with airline, fixed-base operator or 
overhaul depot. Married, two children 
27 yrs. old. Graduate of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology in Mechanical En- 
gineering, 1942. Worked for Pratt & 
Whitney in production engineering de- 
partment in summer, 1941. Served in 
U. S. Navy until Sept., 1946, attaining 
xrade of Lieutenant, Senior Grade 
Graduated U. S. N. Aero Engineering 
course, N. Y. University, 1942, also 
from Aero Engineering course, Pratt & 
Whitney School, Hartford, 1943, fol- 


lowed by 3', years in NATS mainte- 
nance and engineering on DC-3 and DC-4 
type aircraft, including inspection 


structural design and modification. Was 
second in charge of engineering of 
NATS Sad. 1, Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuxent, Md., handling 450 men, 11 
officers, 25 DC-3 and 14 DC-4 type air- 
eraft. Highest references for  intelli- 
gence, initiative, engineering knowl- 
edge, executive qualities, co-operative 
temper*ment and loyalty. Department 
r, SOUTHERN FLIGHT Rox 756 
Dalla Texas 
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Pan American’s new 
Stratocruisers and CV 240’s... 


World passenger flying is made even swifter | am 
, 4 Sx 


and more luxurious by the addition of 


~ 


20 new Boeing Stratocruisers and 20 
new Convair 240’s to C= 
Pan American World Airwavs’ 


great airliner fleets. 
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...for greater flight comfort and schedule reliability 


On these new airliners. Sperry automatic equipment 


helps pilots to maintain schedules with 


—& less tension and fatigue -.. passengers to 


enjoy utmost flying smoothness 
and comfort regardless of 


air turbulence. 


...choose Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 
and Automatic Approach Control 


Phe Sperry A-12 Gyropilot, providing precise 














control of the aircraft at all times . . . the Sperry 
Automatic Approach Control, flying airplanes 
automatically to the runway... 
make easier the pilot’s job of holding 
his aircraft smoothly level, on course, and 


“on time” in all kinds of weather. 


These airplanes are also equipped 
with Sperry Gyrosyn Compasses 


and Spe rry Gyro-Horizons. 


Gi) SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
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Southwest Airmotive is the author- 
ized Pratt & Whitney distributor 
and service station in Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 


JW 


» he answer is simple: wh€n 


your Pratt & Whitneys over- 
hauled by Southyef Arrmotive! 

To mostpeople, 10, 1000ths 

of ap-fnch doesn’t make much 
difference. But to technicians in 

< the Southwest Airmotive engine 
PMhop, .010 inch is just exactly 
the difference between a good 


Pratt & Whitney overhaul and a 


fi bad one. 


+ ar this particular case, .010 


PR igithe maximum allowable 
nina of a P&W master 
rod. be sure about it, SAC 


s every rod on an aligning 
cost $1,800. 


ltiply the cost of this jig 

) and you have the approxi- 

te cost of the specialized Pratt 

Whitney overhaul tools owned 

by SAC—$18,000. In this lay- 

out are tools for each type of 
P&W engine. 


“Tools” of a different kind, 
but equally significant are the 
SAC engine shop’s highly 
skilled, long-experienced person- 
nel; its use of nothing but new 
P&W replacement parts; its 
never-ending study and practice 
of factory techniques; its superb 
collection of modern lathes, mill- 
ing machines, presses, hones, in- 
spection devices, cleaning tanks 
and related gear; and its long 
record of achievement as a mem- 
ber of the small but select family 
of official Pratt & Whitney rep- 


resentatives. 


And, in addition, there’s a 
large SAC warehouse containing 
every conceivable P&W part— 
yours for the ordering. 


That’s why you’re missing 
something extra if you're over- 
looking the SAC engine shop! 


CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 
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